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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE Jameson trial was brought to a conclusion on Tues- 
day. The summing up of the Lord Chief Justice was 
powerful in manner and comprehensive in matter. The 
accused were to have the benefit of any doubt that might 
exist; but it must be a real doubt such as would influence 
@ man in any important concern in life, and not a doubt 
conjured up. To constitute an offence of the kind with which 
the prisoners were charged, it was not necessary that the 
nilitary expedition fitted out to proceed against the dominions 
of a friendly Power should actually proceed. ‘The offence is 
complete if the person aids and abets the preparation with 
that intention.” In other words, the offence is loading the 
pistol with intent to use it for an unlawful purpose. It is not 
the mere discharge that constitutes the crime. The Lord 
Chief Justice went on to show that, in fact, the expedition 
started from British territory, and to summarise the evidence 
as to the facts of the Raid. Ultimately he left to the jury a 
series of questions which were briefly :—(1) Were preparations 
for a raid made by the defendants? (2) Did they aid, abet, 
counsel, or procure such preparation? (3) Were they employed 
in the actual expedition? (4) Did the Queen exercise dominion 
and sovereignty in Pitsani-Pitlogo? 








The jury, after an hour’s deliberation, returned affirmative 
answers to all the questions put to them. This the Lord 
Chief Justice held to constitute a verdict of “Guilty.” At 
first, however, the jury failed to base a unanimous verdict of 
“Guilty” on these findings. In the end, nevertheless, the 
dissentient juryman was made to see that such a verdict was 
only the logical outcome of the questions to which he had 
answered “ Yes,” and the verdict of “ Guilty” was given with 
a rider that the state of things in Johannesburg presented 
great provocation. At first counsel for the prisoners expressed 
their intention to make a motion for arrest of judgment, but 
after consultation with their clients such action was abandoned, 
and sentence was pronounced by the Lord Chief Justice. Dr. 
Jameson was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, Sir 
John Willoughby to ten months’ imprisonment, Major Robert 
White to seven months’ imprisonment, Colonel Grey, Colonel 
Henry White, and Major Coventry to five months’ imprison- 
ment, all without hard labour. 


The general feeling in the country is that these sentences, 
though adequate, are by no means too heavy. Consider what 
was the punishment to which these terms of imprisonment 
are the alternative. If Dr. Jameson and his associates had 
not becn tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act they might 
have been shot on the field at Krugersdorp. They have, in 
fact, escaped very easily. The question now is whether Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit were not also guilty of an offence against 
the Act under which the prisoners- were sentenced, and 


that be has written to the Solicitor to the Treasury informing 
him that Mr. Rhodes is ready to come to London and take 
his trial. It is to be hoped in the public interest that the 
Treasury will prosecute Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. They may 
have a perfectly good defence, but there is certainly enough 
primd-facie evidence against them to justify a prosecution. 


There is no important news to chronicle from Rhodesia, 
except the fact that the Matabele still hold the Matoppo hills 
in foree, and that the whites are at present powerless to dis- 
lodge them. The serious nature of the situation is shown 
by a series of telegrams which have passed between the 
Colonial Secretary and the military authorities in South 
Africa. On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain read extracts from 
these telegrams to the House. On June 22nd Mr. Chamber- 
lain asked whether more troops from home were wanted, 
and was assured that no reinforcements were required. On 
June 29th he again told the Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa that the Government would send any forces which 
they were told were required, and received a similar reply. 
On July 24th he once more asked that General Carrington 
should be consulted as to whether he required further help. 
The answer was not a very reassuring one. It declared that, 
though General Carrington reported that he was “hampered 
by want of more men for the rapid and effectual crushing of 
the rebellion,” he also stated that if more men were sent up he 
could not feed them under existing difficulties as to transport. 
“T myself,” added General Goodenough, our chief military 
officer in South Africa, ‘do not anticipate any lightening of 
those difficulties. All efforts are now directed to getting up 
food-stuffs before the rains, which come on in three or. four 
months’ time, offering increased impediments to movement.” 
This looks as if for the time the whites will have to be content 
with holding their own, and will be obliged to abandon all idea 
of crushing the rebellion by a great battle. This is of course 
very bad news, but it must not be forgotten that the blacks 
feel the want of food as well as the whites, and will suffer as 
much as they will in the rains. Again, the blacks must, 
sooner or later, come to the end of their cartridges. 


On Saturday last the Populist Convention nominated Mr. 
Bryan for the Presidency, but refused to endorse the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Vice-President, choosing instead Mr. 
Watson, of Georgia, as their candidate. The choice of the 
Populists will, it is said in some quarters, do Mr. Bryan 
more harm than good, but it is pointed out that in 1892 the 
Populists polled over a million votes for their candidate. 
Mr. Cleveland on that occasion was elected by 5,554,000 votes. 
On the whole, the dread of a victory for silver is gaining 
ground. In other words, Mr. Bryan is ceasing to be regarded 
as a candidate pour rire, and is being looked on instead as 
a serious menace to the welfare of the States. It is now 
generally believed that the gold Democrats will nominate a 
third candidate, considering that they will help Mr. McKinley 
better in that way than by attempting to give him direct 
support. Meantime a large number of people declare that 
Mr. McKinley should drop the tariff issue, and stand solely 
as an honest-money candidate, The result of these efforts 
will be made known when he publishes his letter accepting 
the nomination. On the wording of that letter will depend 
whether Protection is still to be put in the forefront of the © 
battle. 


The Irish Land Bill occupied almost the whole of Tuesday 
night on the Report stage—the new clauses, and the amend- 
ments—the House not adjourning till close upon five on 





Wednesday morning. The amendments were chiefly technical 
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amendments of a drafting kind, but the Nationalists made a 
last endeavour to reduce'the statutory period from fifteen 
years to ten, the Ulster tenants, as represented by Mr. Ren- 
toul and Mr. T. W. Russell, speaking for the shorter period. 
They were, however, resisted by the Government, who declined 
to shake confidence in a Parliamentary settlement by changing 
it on the very first opportunity, and the amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 71 (172 to 101), even Colonel 
Saunderson congratulating the Government on sticking 


to its decision. Nevertheless, when the third reading of the |, 


Bill was moved on Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Smith-Barry and 
Colonel Saunderson supported its rejection on the ground,— 
for which they did not find much evidence—that the Govern- 
ment had given way to the tenants’ and had rejected the 
landlords’ amendments to their Bill,—their only plausible 
instance being that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s amendments to 
Clauses 4 and 13 had been withdrawn in order to shorten the 
discussion on the Bill, to the consideration of which a reason- 
able time had not been allotted by the Government. And no 
doubt the changes intended to diminish the cost of proceedings 
under the Act,—and for that reason very important,—were 
abandoned for want of time, but that was a poor justification 
for moving the rejection of the Bill on the third reading, as 
the Irish landlords did, though it was the most weighty of 
the reasons they had to advance. 


The debate on the third reading, which was not forced to a 
division, was a lively debate; the landlords opposing it 
because it was too much of a tenants’ Bill, and Mr. Davitt 
opposing it because it was too much of a landlords’ Bill. Mr. 
Dillon and his followers voted for it, but in their speeches did 
all they could to run it down, while the Parnellites and 
Healyites did all in their power to support it. Colonel 
Saunderson said that when he saw Liberal Unionists and 
Radicals uniting to make light of the property of Irish land- 
lords, he was reminded of Hood’s lines,—not Hood’s, Colonel 
Saunderson, but Noel’s:— 

“ Rattle his bones over the stones 

He is only a landlord whom nobody owns.” 
Mr. Balfour made a very able speech, showing that in 
substance the Bill was the Bill they had brought in, and that 
they had not accepted any large and far-reaching amend- 
ments from the Nationalist side of the House; and then Sir 
William Harcourt made one of his most amusing speeches, 
rallying the landlords on their profession of surprise that the 
Conservatives had not stood by them, and asserting that 
during this century the whole strategy of the Conservatives 
had consisted in doing, when they themselves were in power, 
what they had reproached the Liberals for doing when the 
Liberals were in power. Looking at Mr. Lecky, Sir William 
Harcourt said, “I see sitting on the benches opposite, with an 
air, if he will forgive me for saying so, of pensive melancholy, 
the modern Gibbon who has composed the earlier chapters 
£ the Decline and Fall of the English Garrison. He has 
1itherto observed the transactions of the English Parlia- 
nent from a distance, and we have all read with interest and 
ustruction his luminous pages. But I look forward with 
-nterest to his future chapter on Unionist legislation in 
Ireland, which I have no doubt he is now revolving in his 
mind.” In the end, Mr. Smith-Barry’s amendment to read 
the Bill a third time that day three months was rejected 
without a division, and the Bill was sent up to the Lords, and 
read a first time. The second reading will be debated on 
Monday. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain made his motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into recent events in South 
Africa. The reference ought, he agreed, to be as wide as 
possible, and therefore he gladly accepted the amendment of 
Sir William Harcourt, who wished the Raid to be specifically 
included. Mr, Dalziel demanded that the relations of the British 
authorities in South Africa with the Raid should also be in- 
cluded, but Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that this point was 
covered by the reference. In choosing the terms his object 
had been to make the reference as wide as possible. As we 
understand it the reference will now run :—“ To inquire into 
the administration of the British South Africa Company 
and into the origin and circumstances of the incursion 
into the South African Republic by an armed force, and to 
report thereon; and further to report what alterations are 
desirable in the government of the territories under the con- 








trol of this Company. That the Committee have leave to hear 
counsel to such extent as they shall see fit, and have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.” 


Mr. Chamberlain in the course of his speech declared that 
personally he had been in favour of a Commission rather than 
a Committee. At the same time, there was much to be said in 
favour of a Committee, and the House generally seemed to 
prefer that tribunal. He therefore had adopted the proposal 
for a Committee. Thirteen would be a good number, unless 
the House was superstitious, and fifteen should he the ont. 
side limit. Sir William Harcourt agreed, speaking strongly, 
however, in favour of a Committee, and pointing out that 
Mr. Dalziel’s amendment was unnecessary as the ground was. 
already covered by the reference. Mr. Labouchere was anxious. 
that the genesis of the Charter should be inquired into, but 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that it was too late to go back on 
the origin of the Company. When, however, Mr. Dillon asked 
whether the wording of the reference would leave the inquiry 
open to consider the questions connected with the raising of 
the capital, the distribution of the shares of the Chartered 
Company and their manipulation, Mr. Chamberlain replied 
that “the word ‘administration’ is a wide word, and it. 
would cover that.” We trust that this means that the 
“financing” of the Company will be inquired into. On the 
whole, the debate was a very satisfactory one, and showed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanship and insight. The names of 
the Committee are not yet announced. 


There are no signs of improvement in the Cretan situation, 
A rumour is current that the Powers are proposing to under- 
take a blockade of the Cretan coasts in order to prevent the 
landing of arms and the consequent spread of the rebellion. 
That is, no doubt, an exaggeration. England would certainly 
refuse her consent to such a plan, nor could Russia, though 
she seems more and more inclined to assume the position of 
the protector of Turkey, very well deal so open a blow at the 
Greek Christians. What is probable, however, is that the 
Powers will join in a very stiff note to Greece requiring her 
to take measures to prevent aid being sent to the Cretans. 


The news from Macedonia is vague, but it seems ascer- 
tained that the centre of disturbance is the Monastir district, 
which is on the Greek side, and that several bands of Greeks 
have entered Macedonia, some coming by sea and some 
crossing the frontier. One of the former which landed at 
Kavala issued a manifesto calling upon all Macedonian Greeks 
to rise and aid in counteracting Bulgarian machinations. 
Meantime the Greek Government appears to be doing its best 
to stop the raiding into Macedonia, though with little result. 
We have pointed out elsewhere how great is the anxiety felt by 
the statesmen of Europe lest the Macedonian troubles should 
spread and seriously modify the status quo. The immediate 
fear is lest the Bulgarians should think it necessary to move 
on their side “in order to counteract Greek machinations.” 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the President of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Society, gave an account to the interviewer 
of the Daily Chronicle, printed in the impression of Thursday 
last, of his visit to Mr. Olney and President Cleveland on 
the subject of the arbitration proposals. He was very 
cordially received by both the Secretary of State and the Pre- 
sident. Of Mr. Olney he says, “ He struck me as an extremely 
shrewd man, a man of much strength of will, and insight into 
affairs,’ which was very natural, as Mr. Pratt entirely 
agreed with him in relation to the Venezuelan frontier, 
which he thought had never been defined, and was, therefore, 
a matter of extreme doubt and difficulty. Mr. Pratt’s own 
view is that there are not above three hundred actual British 
settlers in the debateable land, instead of forty thousand as 
some of our people declare. In fact, he appears to support, on 
the whole, the American view of the dispute. His most im- 
portant statement is that the American Administration are very 
anxious to get the Venezuelan dispute out of the way before 
dealing with the general arbitration question. And that is 
precisely what we expect in relation to all future questions 
with America. It will always be found that the particular 
dispute cannot very easily be dealt with under the general 
terms of any arbitration treaty. 


During the examination of Lord Wolseley before the Com- 
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mission on the military and civil expenditure of India at the 
India Office on Wednesday, there was a very curious collision 
of opinion on the relation of India to England between Lord 
‘Wolseley and Mr. N aoroji (one of the Commissioners). Lord 
“Wolseley said that “ India never existed as India at all until 
we went there. It was a conglomeration of fighting States 
where Mahommedans were cutting the throats of Hindoos, 
and everything that is worth having by India has been 
derived from English rule.” Mr. Naoroji takes a precisely 
opposite view. In his opinion “India has made England the 
anost powerful, the richest, and the greatest country in the 
world; and I further say that England has done the greatest 
possible material injury to India.” That was hardly a dis- 
cussion appropriate to a Commission on “Indian civil and 
military expenditure,” and Lord Welby very rightly stopped 
it. But we do not think that if England proposed to cancel 
“the greatest possible material injury” that she inflicts 
on India by withdrawing, that India would exult in the break 
ap of the peace which our rule there has imposed. Mr. 
Naoroji’s view is certainly paradoxical, and indeed extra- 
vagant. If it might be maintained, as most things may be 
maintained, that it would have been happier for India to go 
.on with its endless internal feuds, there is at least a good deal 
to be said on the per contra side. 


Yesterday week Lord Rosebery made a rather doleful 
little speech at Epsom in opening formally a new technical 
institute and art school, on the singular economical errors of 
which we have commented sufficiently in another column. 
He appeared to be grieved that Germany is doing so well in 
manufactures, and fancies that she is driving us out of the 
field,—of which, as we have shown, he certainly gave no 
proof at all. But a remark which he made on a much more 
unquestionable fact, deserves separate notice. The institu- 
tion, formally opened yesterday week, had long been open for 
working purposes, but the Committee decided not to open it 
formally till they had freed it from debt, a most laudable and 
honourable resolution. ‘One of the most startling features 
of the amazing age in which we live,” said Lord Rosebery, 
“is the different code of morality which obtains with 
regard to public enterprise and private individuals. Private 
individuals, if they fall into debt, are no longer put into 
prison, except they are fraudulent debtors, but they are visited 
to some extent with the moral censure of the community, 
though probably nobody can say that they have passed through 
their lives without being in that condition of wrath. But 
with regard to public enterprise, the facts are very different. 
I suppose there are none of us who do not pass a day without 
receiving some agonising appeal from some struggling pro- 
moter of a good cause who has laid out £1,000 in a building 
with only £100 to meet it with. And the result is that, in 
the case which I am instancing, a debt of £900, which he 
would have been reprimanded for incurring as an individual, 
is regarded as meritorious when incurred as the representative 
of a ‘cause. I am not sure that even the ecclesiastical 
enterprises are free from a reproach of that nature. Our 
clergy throw themselves boldly into the ocean and trust to 
the benevolence of individuals to pull them out of that dis- 
creditable position.” Undoubtedly they do, and we think 
they may be justified in so doing, for the charities of our 
world ought to be, partially at least, borne by those who are 
not directly responsible for starting them, when they tend 
towards the amelioration of general social conditions, and 
this cannot often be said of expenditure incurred for the 
private advantage of private individuals. 


On Sunday last M. Hanotaux made an important speech on 
the Colonial policy of France,—the occasion for his discourse 
being the unveiling of a statue of M. Jules Ferry. The 
President of the Senate, the Prime Minister, and several 
other members of the Government were also present at the 
ceremony. When M. Ferry took office, he found the world 
impelled by one and the same current towards Colonial enter- 
prises. A general scramble was imminent, and “ the earth 
~_ again, and for the last time no doubt, was to be divided 
up, —a curious remark, considering the state of Turkey and 
Morocco, not to speak of China and Persia. The question 
was whether France was to stand aside and take nothing. 

: M. Ferry decided that she should not, but fixed upon “ the 
ideal quadrilateral of our Colonial domain,—Tunis, Tongking, 


Colonial Empire “was therein marked out.” At first there 
was grumbling, but to-day, said M. Hanotaux, “everybody 
acknowledges that the place we took was just that which 
belonged to us.” The Great Powers, too, made no grave 
objection: That is true; but is it so certain that France has 
benefited? No doubt the Powers were in a sense glad to see 
France obtain a great Colonial Empire. Germany saw with 
p‘easure France fully occupied and her finances burdened, 
while England could not object to the creation of a crowd of 
hostages for peace. M. Hanotanx did not, of course, refer to 
the cost of M. Ferry’s Colonial Empire. We wonder, how- 
ever, that some ironical rhetorician in Paris has not travestied 
the famous speech about Mr. Pitt’s monument. ‘M. Ferry 
needs no monument. An annual Oolonial Budget of 
150,000,000 fr. is a monument far more impressive than any 
work in brass or marble.’ M. Hanotaux ended his speech by 
the declaration that France, by fixing her great Exhibition 
for 1900, had pledged herself to peace “for several years.” 


The Times of Saturday last contains an interesting tele. 
gram from Melbourne giving the substance of a statement in 
regard to the proposals for an Imperial Zollverein made by 
Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales. After declaring 
that the lurking desire to cut the painter which once existed 
here has been abandoned, and that a universal wish to revive the 
Imperial connection with the Colonies on a footing of equality 
has taken its place in the Motherland, Mr. Reid declares that 
attempts to negotiate a commercial alliance between Great 
Britain and the Colonies are idle. Any successful attempt 
to bind the Colonies and the Motherland together by the 
proposed Zollverein “ would create an intolerable situation 
in which the present loyalty would be frittered away by the 
clashing and selfish trade interests of the various parts of the 
Empire.” The results upon the foreign relations of Great 
Britain of a Zollverein might, he holds, be even more unhappy. 
London has become the commercial and financial magnet of 
the world as the result of wise principles of trade as generous 
as they are sound. “A fiscal coalition between Great Britain 
and her scattered Colonies might easily unite the rest of the 
world in a hostile combination armed with a new and sub- 
stantial motive for revenge.” The whole statement is, in our 
opinion, marked by good sense and the spirit of statesmanship. 
We fear the Zollverein scheme as Free-traders, but we dread 
it even more as Imperialists. In that proposal lie the seeds of 
the quarrels which ruin kingdoms and lay cities low. We 
must never forget that it was a fiscal quarrel which lost us 
America. 


The amendment directed against the second reading of the 
Uganda Railway Bill was rejected in the House of Commons 
on Monday night by a majority of 153 (239 to 86), and the 
Bill was then read a second time. Mr. Labouchere founded 
his objection on the inadequacy of the estimates which had 
been submitted, but both he and Sir Charles Dilke, who 
seconded the amendment, spoke really against any extension 
of our Colonial system in East Africa, and Mr. Labouchere 
even asserted his conviction that the making of the railway 
would give a great stimulus to the slavery and slave-trade 
of East Africa instead of tending to their extinction. 
He thought we should be much better employed in put- 
ting down slavery in Zanzibar and Mombasa than in 
making a railway through Equatorial Africa. But if that 
is desirable, as we heartily agree, it is not less desirable to push 
a railway through a country in which effective means of trans- 
port would put an end to the slave-trade altogether. As Mr. 
Curzon observed, the railway is not to be constructed by forced 
labour, and would do more than anything else to put an end 
to forced labour. Sir William Harcourt spoke against the 
railway on the ground of the uncertainty of the estimated 
cost, but he admitted that he had always objected to the pro- 
ject without any relation to its cost. ‘The House, however, had 
always approved it, and that was precisely what it did again 
on Monday night. Civilisation is always more or less costly, 
but the true question is as to whether the cost is greater than 
the equivalent gained. Of course the cost of such an enter- 
prise cannot he accurately predicted, but there is every reason 
to believe that it will be more than repaid by the development 
of East Africa. 
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the Congo, and Madagascar.” In less than fifteen years a 
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THE JAMESON TRIAL. 


HE Jameson trial has ended in the conviction of the 
accused. After the fairest possible investigation 
the jury found the prisoners guilty, and with the entire 
approval of public opinion they have received sentences 
proportionate to the offences severally committed by 
them. Far more important, however, than the infliction 
of punishment on Dr. Jameson and his associates is the 
statement of the law made by the Lord Chief Justice in 
his summing up. That statement shows that to con- 
stitute an offence under the Foreign Enlistment Act it is 
not necessary that any actual raid should have taken 
place. The preparing to perpetrate a raid, and the aid- 
ing, abetting, and counselling the preparation, is quite 
sufficient. ‘“‘ What must be proved to constitute an offence 
under the statute?” asked the Lord Chief Justice. “It 
must be proved,” he declared, “as the foundation of the 
offence that a person has without the licence of the Queen, 
in a place within her dominions where the Act is in 
operation, prepared or fitted out a military expedition to 
proceed—that is, with the intention that it should proceed 
—against the dominions of a friendly State. It is not 
necessary to constitute the offence that it shall proceed or 
shall have proceeded. The cardinal point is the intention. 
The offence is complete if the person aids and abets the 
preparation with that intention.” But if this is the law, then 
those who took no actual part in the Raid, but who prepared 
it beforehand, and abetted and assisted those preparations, 
were as guilty of an offence against the law as the men 
who crossed the border. As the Lord Chief Justice 
said, the actual crossing of the border was only important 
as evidence of the intention which inspired the pre- 
parations. It is impossible to note this view of the law 
without considering the position in which Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit are placed. Mr. Rhodes’s legal adviser is clearly 
aware of this fact, for he has at once informed the 
Solicitor to the Treasury that his client is willing to come 
home and take his trial. In plain terms, the Government 
have to consider whether they ought not to prosecute Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit on a charge similar to that preferred 
against Dr. Jameson and his associates,—a charge of 
having broken the Foreign Enlistment Act. In our 
opinion, the Solicitor to the Treasury ought to be required 
to institute such a prosecution. We are quite aware, 
however, that there are certain objections to this course, 
and we propose to deal with them in detail. 


To begin with, it is quite possible that such a prosecu- 
tion might not be successful. The question is largely 
one of intention, and it does not follow that the intention 
could be proved in the case of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. 
The intention in the case of Dr. Jameson was proved by 
his actual participation in the Raid, but here no such 
evidence could be forthcoming. The question, then, is, 
—Is there sufficient primd-facie evidence to justify a 
prosecution of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit for acting 
contrary to the twelfth clause of the Act, which 
declares that “Any person who aids, abets, counsels, or 
ae Ho the commission of any offence against the Act shall 

liable to be tried and punished as a principal offender ” ? 
Now, the Lord Chief Justice has laid it down that it is an 
offence under the Act merely to prepare an expedition with 
the intention of proceeding against a foreign State. The 
question then resolves itself into this,—Do the telegrams 
in regard to the so-called flotation of the Raid and revo- 
lution which have been published show that Mr. Beit and 
Mr. Rhodes were parties to the preparations made for the 
Raid? We do not ourselves propose to answer this ques- 
tion either in the negative or the affirmative. It is a 
question for a jury, not for a newspaper. What we must 
hold is, that there is quite enough primé-facie evidence to 
justify the answering of that question as to the guilt or 
innocence of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit by a prosecution 
for a supposed infringement of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. What we hold ought to be decided in a Court 
of Law is whether Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit did or 
did not aid, abet, counsel, or procure the prepara- 
tions which, granted the intention, we are told 
by the Lord Chief Justice constitute an infringement 
of the Act. It is conceivable that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit may have a perfectly good defence. Suppose, for 





because he believed that there was going to be trouble 
in the Transvaal, and that under such circumstances he 
thought it was only prudent to have a force of observa- 
tion ready? Every wise Minister of State puts a force 
on his frontier when trouble is brewing in a neigh. 
bouring State, and Mr. Rhodes, considering his officia} 

osition in South Africa, would have been quite 
justified in making military preparations of a general] 
character. To take an analogous case. If there were 
danger of a disputed succession in Afghanistan the 
chief officer in command on the frontier would imme. 
diately prepare for eventualities, one of them being ¢ 
possible entering of the Afghan dominions. But no 
one would argue for a moment that these prepara. 
tions were contrary to the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
If, then, Mr. Rhodes could show that he aided and 
abetted the preparations believing them to be nothing 
but precautionary preparations in view of the unsettle. 
ment in the Transvaal, he would be in no way culpable, 
He might further have believed that it would ultimately 
become necessary for the Queen’s duly authorised repre. 
sentative to order an advance into the Transvaal—it is 
needless to point out that no offence under the Act 
can be committed by a duly authorised servant of 
the Crown—yet even this would not have brought 
him into conflict with the law. The mere taking of 
precautions, as long as the intention was not to make 
a raid, would not have been illegal. If, however, on 
the other hand, it can be shown that Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit helped on the preparations with a distinct. 
and definite intention to enter the Transvaal and upset 
the Government there, they were guilty of exactly the 
same offence as Dr. Jameson. Whether Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit will be able to show that they were only helping 
on legitimate preparations, we do not desire to decide, 
though in view of their alleged action at Johannesburg it 
sounds somewhat unlikely. At any rate, the matter is one 
for judicial inquiry. We do not wish to put it higher 
than that. Certain circumstances have arisen, and cer- 
tain evidence has been published by the Transvaal 
Government—i.e., “ the flotation telegrams ”—which seem 
to point to the fact that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit 
assisted in the preparation of the Raid. We do not think 
that this can be called an exaggerated statement of the 
facts. It has also become clear from the Lord Chief 
Justice’s statement that preparing a raid is an offence, 
even if the raid were not to take place. Lastly, the Act 
makes abetting and counselling as great an offence as 
actual preparation. Clearly, under these circumstances, 
there is good ground for asking that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit should be put on their trial. We ask this in no 
vindictive spirit, nor do we wish to exaggerate the moral 
turpitude of offences under the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
If the Raid had really been a raid to succour women and 
children, or to aid our countrymen rightly struggling to 
be free, as was at first supposed, we should not have 
greatly desired to condemn it. Since, however, it has 
turned out that the pleas of women and children in 
distress, and of tyranny, will not hold water, and that the 
revolutionary movement was manufactured by a group of 
capitalists, and since the agents in the affair have been 
punished, it seems to us essential to justice that the 
principals, or those who appear to be the principals, should 
also be put on their trial. Conceivably, of course, Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit were not principals, and the whole 
suspicion may be founded in delusion. If that is so it 
will not hurt them to have their innocence made clear in 
Court. If, however, they were in reality the principals in 
the Jameson Raid, then it is only fair that they should 
have the same treatment meted out to them that was 
meted out to the instruments they employed. 





THE LORDS AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


HERE is the usual amount of rumour concerning the 
Irish Land Bill and the dealings of the Upper 
House with it as it has passed the House of Commons. 
It is said that all which has been done in the Commons 
on the third reading is only a preparation for an amend- 
ment in the Peers, which will be of a nature to see 
“justice” done to the Irish landlords, on pain of the defeat 
of the Bill if the House of Commons should refuse to 
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accept the amendment. We earnestly trust that there 
is no danger of such a policy as this. No reasonable 
Unionist is satisfied with the present House of Lords as 
a final Court of political Appeal between landlords and 
tenants. It is in the main a tribunal cf landlords. Nay, 
it is not only a tribunal of landlords but a tribunal 
of rich landlords with hardly even an infusion of any 
class that can enter into the difficulties, and sympathise 
with the complaints, of the tenants. The Irish Land 
Bill has received the approval of the most Conservative 
representative Assembly which the United Kingdom has 
sent up for two generations. We are not prepared to say 
that it has never gone too far in any direction in the way 
of clipping the claims or even the rights of the Irish 
landlords. It would require a far more minute know- 
ledge of all the details of the case than the present 
writer can pretend to possess to make that assertion. 
But we do say that if it has erred here and there on the 
side of the tenants, it has in all probability erred here 
and there also on the side of the landlords, for not 
only the Government which drew the Bill, but the great 
majority in the Commons which passed it, was from 
the first prepossessed against the attitude of the Irish 
party, and determined not to yield to its extravagant and 
dictatorial demands. Wherever it has yielded what it at 
first resisted, it has been from a sense of the impossibility 
of so adjusting rival claims as not to hazard occasional 
injustice on one side or the other, or else in deference to 
the habitual decisions of the Irish Land Courts, which have 
had so much experience of the difficulty of steering fairly 
between the two opposite kinds of allegation. If the Govern- 
ment and the Conservative majority have yielded too much 
to the tenants on one side, they have certainly yielded too 
much to the landlords on another side, and the last Court 
of Appeal to which the country would trust as perfectly 
impartial would be a House constituted almost altogether 
of the landlord class. Whatever risk of injustice there 
may be in accepting the Irish Land Bill as it goes up 
from the Commons, there will be certainly a great deal 
more in allowing a purely class Assembly to alter it in the 
interest of its own members. What reasonable Unionists 
have admitted for many years is that the House of Lords 
is not a happy Court of Appeal in the case of vehement 
controversies between class and class, but that where 
there is real doubt as to the opinion of the country at 
large, it may fairly be trusted to delay judgment till the 
country has made up its mind. Can any reasonable 
person say that if in the present case it thus delayed 
judgment, and threw out the Irish Land Bill, there would 
be any chance of a more Conservative decision in 
future than that which the most Conservative House of 
Commons since the great Reform Bill has already given ? 
Everybody knows, and we believe that the Irish landlords 
themselves know, that the defeat of the Irish Land Bill 
as it has passed the Commons, would mean an eventual 
decision by the country far more unfavourable to the Irish 
landlords than that which has been now reached. It 
would be held,—and held without any careful re-examina- 
tion of the case,—that the Irish landlords had been intent 
on eliciting the judgment of a thoroughly prejudiced 
Assembly, and that if the Lords rejected the decision of 
80 sympathetic a House of Commons as the present one, 
they might well be required to submit to the judgment 
of a new House of Commons of a much more hostile 
character. We do not believe that the House of Lords 
will be so foolish as to invite a popular reconsideration 
of a case decided by so very Conservative a tribunal as 
the House elected in 1895. 

We do not know whether the House of Lords desires to 
challenge a great constitutional reconsideration of their 
Own position or not. But if they do, they will hardly be 
wise 10 seizing the present opportunity for challenging 
= t present they are decidedly more popular in 
ba country than they have been for at least sixty years. 
th ey have extinguished the Irish Home-rule Bill, and 
they have shown very hearty sympathy with the people 
in ene to the conditions of labour and employers’ 
r . ities. But if they reject the decision of such a House 
of Vommons as this on the Irish Land-laws, they will 
certainly raise the question of their own reform at a 
most unfavourable crisis, They must remember that no 
one,;—not even Lord Salisbury,—is prepared to defend 
fro constitution of the Upper House as it now is. And 
I the question of a great change arises at all, no one will 





be able to predict how far it may go. It must go a good 
way. As at present constituted, it is not an Assembly 
whose judgment can weigh for much against the judgment 
of the House of Commons. It is tolerated now not because it 
is strong, but because it is so weak that no one believes it 
would assert its own view against the view of the House 
of Commons unless there were ample reason to believe 
that it had a large popular party behind it. In other 
words, it is popular as a weak House leaning on the people, 
but not as a strong House leaning on its own intrinsic 
judgment. If it desires to retain its present position, it 
must not take the bit between its teeth and act as though 
it knew better than the Conservative majority in the House 
of Commons on a matter in which it is itself conspicuously 
far from impartial. If it does, it will challenge the 
opinion of the nation on its relative merits as a House of 
Legislature when placed in comparison with a Conserva- 
tive House of Commons, and who can doubt what that 
opinion will be ? With the nation behind it, it may last a 
longtime yet. With only its own class behind it,—indeed 
hardly as much as that,—it will soon go down before the 
voice of the people. Lord Salisbury himself only claims for 
it that it should be allowed to secure a new appeal to the 
people when the people are nearly equally divided. But 
who will say that the people are nearly equally divided 
between those who are as Conservative as the present House 
of Commons and those who are more Conservative still ? 
The Gladstonians at least claim that the present Session 
has shown that the pendulum is already swinging back 
towards the Radical view. We do not believe that it 
is. But we do believe that whatever indications have 
been given,—whether in the by-elections or in the public 
Press,—certainly prove that the country is not more 
Conservative than the present House of Commons, 
either on the Irish Land question or on any other. 
If an appeal to the constituencies could be anyhow 
forced at the present time, we have no doubt that 
though the next House of Commons would still be Con- 
servative, it would not be so emphatically Conservative as 
this is. There would be a feeling that the Government 
would be none the worse for having to face a stronger 
Opposition. And that feeling would be very muck 
strengthened by such an event as the passing of an 
amendment in the House of Lords which would result in 
the loss of the Irish Land Bill. It would be held that the 
House of Lords was taking too much upon itself; that 
it was showing a proud stomach and setting itself up 
above the representatives of the people. We believe that: 
before the Government could go with any confidence to 
the constituencies, it would have to show its displeasure 
at what the House of Lords had done, and to declare for 
some moderate clipping of its wings. Is that the situa- 
tion which the House of Lords wishes to provoke? We 
think not. If the Peers are wise, they will disown any: 
wish to show themselves more Tory than the chosen 
Conservative representatives in the Lower House. The 
last thing which they should desire is to impose on a 
Conservative Government,—with an eager Opposition to- 
egg it on,—the duty of reforming and popularising their- 
somewhat anomalous Assembly. 





THE MACEDONIAN RUMOURS. 


HE air is full of rumours that the Macedonian ques- 
tion is at last upon us, and that the diplomatists 

will have to face in earnest what they have always 
regarded as the most difficult and hopeless of all the 
many hopeless aspects of the problem involved in the 
decay of Turkey. The ordinary man is apt to wonder why 
there should always be so much fuss and worry the 
moment there is any fighting or confusion in Macedonia. 
He sees that the Druses rise in Syria or the Arabs in 
Arabia without any very great results, and he cannot see 
why so much extra trouble and nervousness should be 
apparent in Europe merely because this particular tract 
of brigand-infested mountains is showing more than its 
usual amount of anarchy. ‘“ Of course,’ he declares, “ the 
whole of the Turkish Empire is rotten to the core, but 
why am [ to be specially excited about Macedonia ? What 
is the sense of saying that Armenia and Crete matter 
nothing when compared with the problem of how to get 
order restored in the Macedonian valleys?” In spite, how- 
ever, of the apparent common-sense of this view of the 
matter, there is good reason for special anxiety about 
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Macedonia. A series of circumstances, geographical, 
historical, and ethnological, make Macedonia one of the 
most critical places in Europe in relation to the Turkish 
question,—the danger spot whence may spread difficulties 
that will involve the whole world. There are possible 
and practicable plans for disposing of the whole 
of the rest of the Turkish Empire. But for dealing 
with Macedonia no plan has ever yet been devised except 
the status quo which is capable of satisfying, even hypo- 
thetically, those who claim to be concerned with its 
fate. A good case can be made out for apportioning 
every other Turkish province, but for the Macedonian 
trouble there is no plan which will even look well on 
paper. The theoretical difficulties of settling the matter 
are every bit as great as the practical. The difficulty 
arises in this way. Bulgaria and Greece have, or think 
they have, equal claims to the whole of Macedonia, and 
neither will yield an inch to the other. “It belongs to 
us,” cry the Greeks, ‘“‘as the heirs of Alexander.” “ It is 
ours,” say the Bulgarians, “as the representatives of the 
old Bulgarian kingdom with which Macedonia was incor- 
porated.” Neither will abate the slightest portion of this 
claim, and each declares that she will fight to the death, 
and involve all Europe in war, rather than allow the other 
to seize her inheritance. Nor is this mere bluff. Each 
Power is ambitious, and each Power feels that if she is 
ever to obtain the great place in the world which 
she holds to be her due, she must obtain territorial 
expansion. But for both, territorial expansion is possible 
only in Macedonia. It is the one place which can 
give either Power what it wants. And in truth Macedonia 
is well worth having. Its mountains are steep, but 
they are full of minerals, its plains and valleys are 
fertile beyond belief, while the climate is among the 
best in the world. Perhaps it will be said, “ Why should 
not the matter be settled by a compromise? Let Greece 
and Bulgaria split the difference, and when the time 
comes—i.e., when the Turkish collapse occurs—each take 
half Macedonia.” Unfortunately, however, a series of hard 
facts forbids this simple solution. If those of the in- 
habitants of Macedonia who are Bulgarians by race, 
religion, and language lived in one portion of Macedonia, 
and those who are Greeks in the other, it would be 
possible, no doubt, to arrange for a division of the spoil. 
It happens, however, that the two peoples are hopelessly 
intermixed, and that it would be quite impossible to draw 
a line which would correspond with the racial configura- 
tion of Macedonia. Hence Bulgaria and Greece watch 
each other’s moves in Macedonia with the utmost solicitude 
lest one or the other should obtain an advantage. Nor 
is this the whole tale of difficulty. Servia also has claims 
on Macedonia, and has no intention of giving them up, 
and the moment anything like a scramble began she would 
plunge into the fray. Montenegro, too, feels that she 
must be considered, and may be relied upon to make her 
‘voice, and what is more, her rifles, heard if once the dogs 
of war are let loose in the Balkans. In a word, if once 
anarchy goes beyond a certain point in Macedonia 
there is imminent danger of a free fight among the 
smaller States of South-Eastern Europe. And Europe 
realises that the Great Powers must sooner or later 
be involved in such a struggle, and that out of the 
small squabble might grow that great strife for the 
inheritance of the Turk which it is the main object of 
diplomacy to postpone. To put the matter in plain terms, 
if an insurrection were once to get headway in Macedonia, 
either Greece or Bulgaria or Servia would be certain to 
try to turn the rising to her own advantage, or would be 
suspected of doing so, which is almost as bad, and so would 
peegeee a situation in the Balkans of the most critical 
<ind, 

To avoid this danger there are two courses open. The 
first is to maintain the status quo,—to let sleeping dogs 
lie. But the maintenance of the status quo depends 
upon the ability of the Sultan to keep order in 
Macedonia, and his power to do this becomes daily more 
and more doubtful. It is possible, of course, that 
the Turks may be able to hold on, especially as hitherto 
a large portion of the population has always preferred 
Turkish anarchy to the prospect of paying Bulgarian or 
Greek taxes. If, however, as is rumoured, the Albanian 
Beys are beginning to get uneasy, and seeing the end of 
Turkey in view, are desirous of getting absorbed by Greece 
as the Power which will restrain them least, the status quo 











may be very near destruction, And though this rumoy; 
may not be well founded, it is clear that the position ig 
extremely critical, and that we may have arrived at the 
point when an alternative to the status quo, good or jj] 
will have to befound. This brings us to the second course 
of which we spoke. That is, the handing over of Mace. 
donia to Austria as the policeman of Europe. If the 
Powers would agree to this, it would of course be an idea] 
solution. In ten, nay, very likely in five, years Macedonia 
would be another Bosnia, and we should see roads, rail. 
ways, and good government in full swing. But would the 
Powers agree to such an arrangement? We greatly fear 
that they would not. Russia would in all probability 
hold, and perhaps not unnaturally, that Austria had 
already received more than she was entitled to out 
of the sick man’s inheritance. She would object 
too, to so great a step towards the proposal to put 
Constantinople in the hands of the Hapsburgs. It 
might be all very well to let Austria go to Salonica 
if Russia were to go to Constantinople, but unless and 
until she is firmly fixed on the Bosphorus we cannot 
imagine Russia agreeing to Austria taking over Macedonia, 
In other words, Russia will not agree to Austria taking 
Macedonia unless the whole of the Turkish Empire is 
finally partitioned. But this is the very thing which 
Europe wants to avoid, and to prevent which it has been 
suggested that Austria should intervene. It would be 
nothing but a political “ Bull” to stave off the settlement 
of the Eastern question by bringing it on in its acutest 
and most direct form. We come back, then, to this 
impasse :—The status quo is apparently breaking down in 
Macedonia, and if it does break down there is nothing 
which can take its place without involving grave risks of 
war. No wonder, then, that the diplomatists are nervous 
when they read of risings in Macedonia, and declare that 
the Macedonian problem is the most hopeless of all the 
problems with which they have to deal. It is a strange 
and not very edifying spectacle. All the great Kings 
and statesmen of Europe are sitting in a circle watching 
with alarm the movements of a little ant-hill, and 
wondering without disguise whether some trumpery con- 
vulsion there, may not make it necessary for them to fly at 
each other’s throats and fight till the cause of civilisation 
has been put back by fifty years. 





THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 


M® LABOUCHERE is impartially hostile to every 
extension, and to almost every recognition, of 
Imperial responsibilities, but if he has a pet aversion it 
is the Uganda Protectorate. His feelings on this subject 
may be supposed to be somewhat specially acute in view 
of the fact that it was in regard to Uganda that the Little 
Englanders of the Liberal party, without and within 
Cabinet limits, made one of their latest rallies and were 
defeated. It was therefore an old wound, the ache of 
which prompted his motion and speech in opposition to 
the second reading of the Uganda Railway Bill on 
Monday, when he enjoyed the support and countenance 
of Sir William Harcourt. That statesman was understood 
to be the leader of the anti-Imperial development party in 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Ministry. Occupying now a position 
of “ greater freedom and less responsibility,” Sir William 
Harcourt found a congenial task in stringing together 
some cavils against the Government Bill authorising 
the expenditure of £3,000,000 sterling on the railway 
from Mombasa to the northern shores of the Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. This action of Sir William Harcourt’s might, 
indeed, at first sight seem a little curious in a member of 
the Government which itself came to the conclusion 
that a railway to Uganda must be made. But it 
is explained by the fact that the estimated cost of the 
light railway which the late Government had in view 
was only £1,755,000. Sir William Harcourt says that 
the Committee of 1895, which was composed of the same 
gentlemen who reported in 1896, recommended the adoption 
of a reduced scheme which was to cost just half the money 
now proposed to be expended, and on the strength of this 
difference he said, on Monday night, that he did not see 
that the House could reasonably be asked to assent to the 
enlarged proposal. The public generally, we are con- 
vinced, will hold that it is much better that the Govern- 
ment, having satisfied itself through its expert advisers 
that the smaller sum talked of last year would be quite 
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: for the construction of a really serviceable 
ald frankly ask Parliament for a much larger 
pet and that the House of Commons would have acted 
with extraordinary and most culpable levity if it had 
failed to give the Ministry the means they asked for for 
the prosecution of an undertaking to which both parties 
in the State are pledged. Mr. Curzon, whose speech in 
replying to Mr. Labouchere was very clear and able, made 
a statement with regard to the Foreign Office Committee, 
to which the control of the construction of the Uganda 
railway has been entrusted, which cannot but be regarded 
as justifying the confidence that the business will be 
garried out as economically as is consisient with efficiency. 
The managing director is Mr. O’Callaghan, a man whose 
whole life has been spent in railway work; the con- 
sulting engineer is Sir Alexander Rendel, who fills the 
same post at the India Office; and the other members of 
the Committee are Sir Montagu Ommanney, Crown Agent 
for the Colonies, who is familiar with the kind of work, 
and Sir John Kirk, whose experience in East Africa 
is exceptionally great. This, it will be recognised at once, 
is a singularly strong body, which can be safely 
trusted to see that the money voted by Parliament for 
the railway will be wisely dispensed. That there may 
be good and sufficient reasons in other circumstances 
against the management of a project of railway construc- 
tion by a Government Department may be readily 
acknowledged. But in this case, as Mr. Curzon well 
points out, where the railway under construction is under- 
taken purely for Imperial ends, and is carried in part 
through a difficult country inhabited by a wild and 
warlike tribe—the Masai, with whom it would be only too 
easy for a blood-feud to be aroused—it must clearly be 
best that the persons engaged on the construction should 
be for the time the servants of a Government Department, 
whick would at once interfere in the event of harsh or 
indiscreet treatment of the natives. “If you employ con- 
tractors,” asked Mr. Curzon, “ what guarantee have you 
that they will engage men who are experienced in the 
ways of managing native tribes and in dealing with them 
dexterously ? That reason, if there were no other, would 
be strong enough to impose on the Government the duty 
of constructing the railway.” Another great advantage 
of the Government system of management in this case is 
that the Indian Government have facilitated the obtaining, 
by the officers in charge of the works, of three thousand 
coolies whom they would never have allowed to go to 
work on the the Uganda railway if it had been in the 
hands of contractors. 

The public, we think, will be quite satisfied by the state- 
ments of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that the 
construction of the railway to Uganda is in excellént hands, 
and will be carried on with thorough efficiency and with- 
out waste of the public resources. As to the necessity for 
that railway, unless we are to abdicate Imperial responsi- 
bilities recently accepted by a remarkable preponderance 
of public opinion, there can be no question whatever. The 
nation had practically made up its mind that we must 
keep Uganda before Sir Gerald Portal was despatched to 
inquire into the possibility of retirement from that 
position. After his return and report, retirement was 
absolutely impossible. The abandonment of a great 
civilising mission which we had claimed, in the face of 
the world, as falling to us, and the desertion of large 
numbers of natives who were trusting to us to maintain 
the good order and comparative freedom from bloodshed 
which Englishmen had been mainly instrumental in 
establishing, would have involved an intolerable wound to 
Our national self-respect. But when the right decision 
on been taken on that question, the early construc- 
tion of a railway from the coast to Uganda became 
‘aane A very slight amount of reflection showed 
at it was impossible to contemplate the indefinite con- 
re of a state of things involving an arduous journey 
of nearly three months between our representatives in the 
ve Central African dependency of Great Britain and 
brad beng supports, when that journey might be 
Ferrey by a perfectly practicable engineering effort to a 
a ation of less than'as many days. It would be plainly 

re to expose our officers to the risks involved in such 
a : te of things. It would be plainly foolish, having 

D7 ertaken the mission of planting civilisation on the 
boa of the great central lakes, to allow communi- 
tons between that region and the sea to remain 


in @ condition involving the maximum amount of 
human suffering possible for their maintenance and 
the maximum cost for the transit of goods. At the 
present moment, Mr. Curzon told the House on Monday, 
all the stores required by our representative in Uganda and 
his staff and escort have to he carried on the backs of 
native porters. That costs us £40,000 a year, which, when 
the railway is in working order, will fall to £6,000. This 
saving of £34,000 a year is no insignificant initial economy 
to be set against the interest on the construction of the 
railway. The immense reduction in the cost of carriage 
which the railway would effect will of course at once make 
possible the development of the commercial resources of 
our new dependency. In opposition to Mr. Labouchere’s 
pessimist views on this point, Mr. Curzon states that he is 
assured by informants who have been in Uganda that there 
is every chance of cotton, india-rubber, cereals, and coffee 
being cultivated there. If that be so, there is good prospect 
of a development in Uganda and its dependencies, the 
people of which are by no means sunk in savagery, of new 
markets for British manufactures, to be exchanged for the 
produce which the railway will make it possible to convey 
to the coast. 

But, beyond and above these considerations, the British 
public, we are convinced, will rightly feel a genuine pleasure 
at the significance of the Uganda Railway Bill, in regard 
to the African policy of her Majesty’s Government. It 
means, we take it, without a doubt that Great Britain 
intends to hold firmly the lands about the upper waters. 
of the mighty river on whose lower reaches she is 
doing so noble a work of civilisation and emancipation. 
It is strange that the importance of this point fails to 
impress Sir Charles Dilke, who is unequally yoked, in 
opposition to the Uganda Railway Bill, with such un- 
believers in Empire as Mr. Labouchere and Sir William 
Harcourt. The extraordinarily maladroit diplomacy of the 
Anglo-Congolese agreement, of which instrument, as Sir 
Charles Dilke truly observes, one half was torn up by 
Germany and the other half by France, produced the im- 
pression that there was little or no firmness of purpose 
about England’s policy in the heart of Africa, in presence 
of that of other European Powers. The steady construc- 
tion of the Uganda railway, and the position which its 
completion will establish, will, we may fairly believe, 
effectively neutralise that unfortunate impression, while- 
at the same time immensely reinforcing our effective in- 
fluence for the suppression of that interior slave-traffic, 
against the mere outward results of which our naval 
squadrons have fought devotedly, but in vain, 





AMERICAN CENTRIFUGALISM. 


HE Times’ correspondent in New York sent on Tues-- 
day a most interesting letter on certain rumours 
which show how impatient the various States in that loosely 
compacted Union sometimes become of the tie which binds 
them together; and yet how incoherent and incapable of 
anything like regular crystallisation that impatience itself 
is. Just now, as before most Presidential elections, 
there is a good deal of centrifugal force at work, and 
especially the West is fretting very much under its com- 
pulsory association with the East, and trying to think 
that it would be all the happier and more at ease if it 
could be set free from the necessity of conforming to the 
principles of a Union which includes so many inconsistent 
and even diametrically opposed interests, and covers so 
many natural antagonisms. The East has lent a great 
deal of money to the West, and the West is irritated at 
the thought of the securities which it has pledged to the 
East, and the hard terms, as the West regards them, on 
which alone it can redeem those securities. Again, the 
whole Union having adopted the unfortunate habit of 
jealously “protecting” itself, as it is called, against the 
commercial competition of Kurope and Asia, the West 
very naturally pursues the logic of the protective system 
a little further, and asks itself why it may not “ protect” 
itself against the East, and shut out what it regards as tho 
inconvenient commercial competition of the older and more 
perfectly developed States. Then, of course, there is the 
great currency quarrel at work, the silver versus gold 
controversy, on which so much political conflict turns at 
the present moment. The silver States think they should 
get on much better if they were not bound up so in- 








extricably with the gold States, and might pay all their 
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debts in the cheaper metal. Then there is a growing 
sense of disgust between the rougher, and in some sense 
wilder, life of the half-settled States, and the more 
elaborate and polished life of the older communities. 
The West indulges a sort of contempt for the more 
fastidious habits of the East, and feels towards its Eastern 
‘brothers much as the rough schoolboy feels towards the 
“molly-coddle” who comes fresh from a more carefully 
‘ordered home. The West is sensible, too, of its rapidly grow- 
ing power, and all the more angered that it has to defer to 
‘what it regards as the fanciful and old-fashioned order 
-of Eastern traditions. At every Presidential election 
these geographical jealousies break out afresh, and now 
and then take rather formidable forms as they do just 
at the present moment, when one great section of the Union 
thinks that it ought to be able to pay its debts at a very 
much less sacrifice than that to which the other sections of 
the Union insist on binding it. 

Fortunately, as the Times’ correspondent conclusively 
shows, it is quite impossible really to find any geographical 
division which would separate the States which wish for a 
silver currency from the States which wish for a gold 
currency, or the States which wish to maintain Free- 
trade between all the parts of the Union from the States 
which would like to protect themselves against the manu- 
facturers of the Atlantic coast, or the States which regard 
the great bankers as their natural enemies from the States 
which identify themselves wholly with the interests of 
those bankers, or even the States which love the rough- 
and-ready type of citizenship from the States which prefer 
the polished and literary civilisation of Europeanised 
ideas. Amongst the silver States will be found many which 
are by no means in other respects of the West, Western. 
Amongst the great lending States will be found many which 
are by no means identified with the East. Amongst the 
States which are jealous of the manufacturers with whom 
‘they want to compete and find that they cannot at present 

-compete profitably, are many which are not to be classed 
as belonging to the West. And among the States which 
have a certain contempt for the more orderly and stricter 

«life of the East, are many which cannot possibly be identified 
with the impetuous and not very consistent restlessness of 

~ the Far West. If any attempt were made or could be made 
to classify the impatient States, and again the States which 
abide strictly by the old constitutional ideas, it would be 
found that neither classification would admit of any 
geographical tie. Some of the South-Western States, for 
instance, would be found amongst the most restless, and 
others amongst the most constitutional. It is certain 
that you would often find a wealthy and orderly 
State cheek-by-jowl with a revolutionary and impatient 
State. Hence, the Union cannot be broken up, because 
the elements of disorder are dotted about like the frag- 
mentary bits of a Scotch county, amongst the most 
strenuous advocates of constitutional law. Indeed, what 
the restless portions of the Union have not yet come to 
understand, is that if there were not so many and such vast 
differences as there are amongst the political and com- 
mercial elements of the Union, the Union itself would not 
‘be half as solid as it is. It is because the Union covers 
all the varieties of life spread over a great continent, 
that the protective doctrines which have grown up of late, 
and have rendered the American people so jealous of 

‘European and Asiatic competition, have done so little harm 
to the United States themselves. The Free-trade which the 
Union guarantees between its widely severed States, be- 
tween sub-tropical States and temperate States and almost 
Arctic States, between maritime States and inland States, 
between mining States and agricultural States, between 
literary States and half-barbarous States, is the reason 
why the spread of a narrowly protective policy has done, 
and can do, so little harm. Free-trade in a great 
‘continent is not so good as Free-trade in a planet, but it 
‘is so infinitely better than Free-trade in a very limited 
area of a few thousand square miles, that the evil of the 
protective and jealous policy is disguised, and the 
American people prosper in spite of doctrines which are 
not only mistaken but would be destructive if they were 
not kept at bay by the vast extent of the surface over 
which Free-trade is guaranteed. If once the various 

States could break asunder and could begin “ protecting ” 
themselves against each other, if the West could shut out 
the East and the North the South, we should soon see 





circulated in the heat of a Presidential election, renderin 
the whole continent miserable, and starving out the 
populaticns which had prided themselves on fomentin 
these jealousies. The Union has been saved from ruin by 
the very extent of the differences between its various 
members. If positive law had not forbidden the embodi. 
ment of their jealousies in actual policy, we should long 
ago have seen the States growing both poorer and more 
exclusive. Indeed, in that case the West would 
never have attained the immense power which it now 
wields in the Union, while the East would have lost half 
the opportunities for its growth in wealth and influence, 
What England would have gained by having perfect 
Free-trade with her Colonies, the United States have 
gained by being included under the limits of a federal 
Constitution which covers climates and populations and 
institutions quite as different from each other as those 
of England from those of her greater Colonies. 

And yet it is remarkable that just at the time when 
England and her Colonies are drawing nearer to each 
other, and showing their wish to be more closely united, 
the different States of the American Union are apparently 
feeling more keenly their mutual repulsions, and in. 
dulging a fruitless desire for separation from each other, 
To some extent, no doubt, it has been beneficial to 
English feeling here and in the Colonies, not to be tied to 
each other as the States are tied by an indissoluble con. 
stitutional bond. Of course we have lost the commercial 
advantages which the United States have gained (though 
without duly appreciating their gain) by their inclusion in 
one great federation; but the loss has not been without 
compensation. By realising fully what the loss means, we 
have at least learned to desire what we cannot yet obtain; 
while the United States, by obtaining what they have 
never learned to desire, have unfortunately come to under- 
value and even to dislike that which has been so beneficial 
to their material interests. It is of the very essence of free 
communication and free exchange that different localities 
and different characters should learn the significance 
of their local advantages and their local disadvantages,— 
of the gifts which they have, and which those with whom 
they exchange what they have to exchange, have not,—and 
the great value of free communication with populations 
the most unlike to themselves, just because they are so 
unlike, and because they supplement each other. And 
this can perhaps be learned better by the sense of want 
than it can by that of undisturbed possession. The United 
States do not know what they would lose if they could 
give the rein to all their jealousies of each other, while 
England does know, and even her Colonies are beginning 
to know, what they would gain if they could be put 
on terms of freer exchange, whether of material or of 
mental gifts. 





FAMILY BUDGETS. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Economic Club has 
undertaken what eventually may prove a very 
valuable, and is already a very interesting, piece of 
statistical work. Its object is to “study family life in 
Great Britain through details of family expenditure,” and 
as this end is being pursued under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Booth, there is the highest possible warrant for 
the thoroughness and judgment of its execution. Indeed, 
Mr. Booth’s own hand is to be traced in many parts of the 
little volume which forms the first instalment of the Com- 
mittee’s report. Up to the present time about thirty-eight 
budgets, drawn up in accordance with instructions, and a 
specimen budget circulated among the members of the 
Club, have been sent in, and twenty-eight of these have 
now been printed by the Club,—eight from London and 
the neighbourhood, nine from provincial towns, and eleven 
from the country. About half of the budgets are accom- 
anied by a descriptive monograph. Seven of these have 
on given in full, and it must be confessed that the 
narratives of the family histories are pleasanter read- 
ing than the tables. The importance of the latter 
lies in the future,—in the body of information that 
will, we may hope, be brought together on the whole 
subject of working-class expenditure. You cannot draw 
universal conclusions from the experience of twenty-eight 
families. But the experience of even one family, when it 
is given in sufficient detail, has a “ warm human interest 





the poisonous jealousies which are so freely expressed and 





belonging to it. If we do not get any data for legislation, 
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at least made to enter into thoughts and feelings 

voieh without this help would be a sealed book to us. j 
Some of the monographs are of a fair length. One in 
‘cular, the first in the series, goes very fully into 
iculars, and is remarkable for the frankness and 
cheerfulness with which the head of the family describes 
their mode of life. Certainly this cheerfulness is not the 
creation of circumstances. The man’s employment is 
uncertain and irregular. He is a jobbing plumber, and 
during the four weeks to which the accounts relate his 
average weekly income amounted to lls. 7d., and his 
average weekly expenditure to lls. 6jd. The wife is 
delicate, and the eldest of the three children is con- 
sumptive. They get very little help, and what they do get 
“ does not always come at the best time,” the reason being 
that the family “ receives no visits and conceals its priva- 
tions.” Their great misfortune occurred about seven years 
ago. The wife fell ill of bronchitis, and required more 
nourishing food. Asthe man was out of work at the time, the 
only way to obtain this was to allow the rent to go unpaid. 
When the arrears came to 11s. “their home (worth about 
£5 to them) was distrained upon and broken up. Since 
then they have not been able to get upon their legs again.” 
They spend on an average 4s. in rent, 4s. 7jd. in food, 
1s. 3d. in fuel and light. The only entry for clothes is 
boots, for which 1s. 2d. is set down each week. Washing 
and education, with $d. for drugs, make up the weekly 
outlay. Recreation ordinarily costs them nothing, “ but 
last Bank holiday they all went for a country walk towards 
Dulwich—they live near Loughborough Junction—and 
hired a mail cart for the children three hours at 1d. an 
hour.” The parents never go to a museum, a theatre, or 
an entertainment, and the children, have never been on a 
steamboat or on an excursion. “The man plays a little 
upon the flute,” or “sitting, coatless, before the fire of an 
evening, a boy on one knee and a girl on the other, he 
sings or whistles, and, as he says, ‘’as a game with ’em in 
my way.’” Later or he goes to his brother’s to have a 
game at dominoes. But “neither trials in the past nor 
fears for the future have broken down their honesty, 
cheerfulness, or self-respect.” It is the last-mentioned 
virtue, indeed, that keeps them from entering any public 
building. The man thinks that he or the children might 
be looked down upon as having “ no right to be there” on 
account of their clothes. The loss of a child some months 
ago was made all the more bitter by the necessity of having 
only the cheapest funeral. They “could not have the 
little fall-things, wot shows respect.” We are inclined to 
think that one of the best appreciated forms of charity 
would be a society after the fashion of the Misericordia at 
Florence, which should undertake the conduct of poor 
funerals. No doubt the extravagance of the poor in this 
respect needs to be discouraged, but it should be dis- 
couraged by enabling them to pay proper respect to their 
dead without incurring foolish expense, not by weakening 

the desire to pay it. 


We have dwelt on this one monograph, partly for its 
own interest and partly as showing how much is to be 
gained from this little volume over and above the statistical 
information which it was intended in the first instance to 
give. There are others—one especially of a Liverpool 
family, and another of a family in the colliery district of 
Leicestershire—which have the same fullness of detail. 
But when it comes to drawing any general conclusions 
from these narratives we must own ourselves at fault. 
The Variations in circumstances are very great, and they 
are necessarily made greater by the variations in persons. 
We do not doubt that some day, as materials of this kind 
‘ncrease, and are more widely studied, the plan of the 
labyrinth will disclose itself. But that time is not yet, 
ind in the interval we may well be grateful for the 
suggestions which Mr. Booth offers us as to the kind of 
information to be expected from such figures as these, and 
to be gained to some extent from those already collected. 
an example, the “widespread and well-founded notion” 
. at the small consumer is placed at a great disadvantage 
y having to buy everything in small quantities has to be 
brag by two considerations. One is that where 
¢ ildren are the buyers, they are found to receive 
sympathetic attention” from the very fact that they 
= small buyers. Where there is no definite measure 
msi hy ha porth” they often get “the benefit of 
hs e doubt.” The other is that the possession in the 
ouse of large quantities is believed, an probably rightly 





believed, to lead to greater consumption. In one case 
“the wife intentionally bought very small quantities of 
jam because of the rapidity with which her husband made 
it disappear if a larger quantity were put upon the table.” 


Another point which is suggested by some of these 
narratives is the multiplication of hasty or early marriages 
by reason of the “discomfort and swindling” to which 
workmen are subjected in lodgings. Hitherto most of 
what has been done to improve the housing of the poor— 
Lord Rowton’s scheme excepted—has been concerned with 
families. But it may well be doubted whether the pro- 
vision of comfortable lodgings for unmarried men would 
not in the long-run be even more beneficial. Early and 
imprudent marriages might be somewhat checked if even 
one of the motives which prompt them were removed, and 
a young man who had been accustomed to decent living 
before marriage would hardly be indifferent to it after 
marriage. The greatest obstacle to real and permanent 
amendment in this direction is the indifference which the 
poor constantly show when the opportunity of being better 
housed is put in their way. This indifference must 
obviously be fostered by great discomfort endured by a 
man when living alone, with its resulting conviction 
that at any rate he cannot be worse off married 
than he is single. A third point, which is as yet only 
suggested, is “the importance of mobility as a means of 
securing industrial experience.” The sense of this im- 
portance is apparently growing, especially in the London 
building trades, and if it goes on growing it will necessi- 
tate large changes in the provision made for the education 
of the workman. “In one aspect, for instance, it touches. 
the whole question of apprenticeship.” In another it puts 
a new difficulty in the way of anything like systematic- 
training. Technical classes, for example, depend for their 
utility upon the aggregation of a sufficient body of 
learners in about the same stages of proficiency. But if it 
is found that the proverb of the rolling stone does not 
apply to the workman, and that what he has to guard 
against is rather the homely wits that belong to home- 
keeping youth, we shall have to seek the same end by 
different means. 

And then last, but most important of all, is the lesson 
to be drawn from these statistics as from every other 
similar inquiry,—that it is character, not circumstances, 
that is at the bottom of the problem how to mend the 
conditions of life among the poor. The real value of a 
man’s earnings “ will by no means be altogether deter- 
mined by any ruling range of prices, but also to a very 
great extent by the habits and capacities of the wife.” 
Where these are good—and, it must be added, where the 
husband recognises their goodness, which is but another 
aspect of the same question—wages fall into the second 
place. In days when the tendency is to treat everything 
as a question of averages and general laws, it cannot he- 
too much borne in mind that social reform is worthless 
without individual reform, that it is only valuable, indeed, 
as making an atmosphere in which individual reform 
may have a better chance. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S ECONOMIC DESPAIR. 


B Bocca ROSEBERY assisted mankind a few days 
ago by succumbing before the pons asinorum of 
economics. The occasion was the opening yesterday 
week of a technical institute and art school at Epsom, 
and the circumstances called for a speech of cheerful 
congratulation in the light vein which best suits his 
lordship’s oratory. But Lord Rosebery, like the 
Lowland idiot-boy whose lot seemed so Arcadian to 
the English tourist, was “sair trodden doon by the 
bubblyjock,” and his bubblyjock was the expansion of 
German trade. The ex-Premier has been reading 
some statements about the figures of English and 
German trade, and draws conclusions from them which 
are a little surprising as coming from a fellow-country- 
man of Adam Smith. There are, he says, three “ heads of 
the indictment” against ourselves. Firstly, the propor- 
tion per head of exported British produce was £8 1s. in 
1872, but had sunk to £5 11s. 8d. in 1894. “You may 
say,” remarks our new economist, “that reduced prices 
account for some part of this, but I do not think you will 
find that decreased prices do account for it, when you 
observe the broad features of the balance of trade,” &c. 
We should like to have heard more about these said 
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- broad features, for on no subject is the amateur economist 
more entertaining than on that of the balance of trade. 
- The balance of trade, whatever the dimensions of its 
features, is merely a reassertion of the wise maxim, 
_“ Nothing for nothing, and precious little for six- 
pence.” It was once believed that a nation must 
export more than it imports if it would prosper; 
the notion was based on the long-exploded mercantile 
theory which assumed wealth to be not goods but coins; 
for a nation which sends away more goods than it brings 
in, must either give the balance away, or owe it for capital 
lent or services rendered, or receive metals in return, and 
thus inflate its currency without adding to its welfare. 
A moment’s thought is enough to convince us that if it 
were really true that other nations contribute far more 
goods and services to us than we do to them, we should 
have good reason to chuckle over the position instead of 
being alarmed by it; and another moment’s thought 
proves that such a position is impossible in this nothing- 
for-nothing life. It is true that the world sends more 
goods into England than we send out, but by far the 
greater part of this excess is paid to us as interest on the 
enormous outlay of English capital by which the whole 
earth has been developed, fertilised, and quickened into 
commercial activity, and the rest of the excess is the 
consideration for the services that we render by doing 
other people’s carrying trade and acting as their banker 
and bill-broker. Thus we restore the balance—the only 
“‘balance of trade” that is not moonshine—and every 
quid has its pro quo. As to the decrease of the value 
exported per head from £8 Is. to £5 11s. 3d. between 
1872 and 1894, these figures are sensational enough 
as stated without explanation, but on examination they 
are found to be rather reassuring than otherwise, and 
the decline in value is more than accounted for 
by the fall in prices. Mr. Sauerbech’s index number 
of the prices of 45 representative commodities rose 
to 110 in 1872, and had fallen to 63 in 1694. A simple 
arithmetic sum proves that if we had exported the same 
amount per head in 1894 as in 1872, the value would have 
fallen, on the basis of the index number, to £4 12s. 23d. 
per head. As it was, the value per head in 1894 was 
£5 11s. 3d., or some 19s. per head better, which, in a 
population of forty millions, is worth considering. More- 
over, 1873 was a year of activity and inflation, towards the 
end of the railway mania in America, while 1894 was 
memorable for stagnation and depression. And it will not 
do to reply that it is no use for us to export a greater 
number of goods if we are paid less for them; because, 
owing to this fall in prices, which has been more severe in 
raw materials than in manufactured articles, we are able 
to exchange our goods and services for a greater propor- 
tion than ever of the world’s output. 

Secondly, the imports of German manufactured goods 
into Great Britain rose from £16,630,000 in 1883, to 
£21,630,000 in 1893. In other words, with regard to our 
trade with Germany we are five millions a year better off 
than we were ten years ago. There has been no drain of 
our gold to Germany; on the contrary, the Bank of 
England’s vaults are stuffed to bursting-point. But it 
has come about that in settling the international accounts, 
which are a world-wide business, Germany—on behalf of 
herself or of some creditor of hers who owes us money— 
sends us five millions’ worth more of goods than she did 
in 1883. This is indeed a serious indictment, and we 
cannot wonder that John Bull waxes fat and drowsy. The 
strange thing is that well-educated observers should be 
convinced that owing to the increase of his diet he must 
be starving. 

The third shaft from the alarmist’s quiver is the fact 
that “the total imports into Great Britain declined in 
walue £22,000,000 between 1883 and 1893 in gross, but 
the imports of manufactured articles increased by over 
£13,000,000.” These, thinks Lord Rosebery, are “ grave 
and striking facts.” It would have been much more grave 
and striking if anything else had happened. England, 
the creditor country, must receive goods of a certain value 
every year, or else some of her debtors must declare them- 
selves defaulters. Owing to the decline in the value of 
raw materials it is no longer possible for the world at 
large to pay its annual debt in them, and therefore England 
now takes a certain proportion of what is owed to her in 
manufactured articles. And Lord Rosebery, instead of 
seeing that we are all the better off for it, alludes almost 








tearfully to the fact that this country once believed 
that “it had almost a monopoly of supplying the 
world with manufactured goods.” Does he believe 
that we have the right to expect that our island is to 
be the only workshop, and that humanity could fairly 
be asked to do without manufactured articles until 
England was ready to supply all its needs? Such 
economics sound like an echo of the Dark Ages, when 
financially minded Kings spent their time in devising 
means by which they might entice all the bullion out 
of their neighbours’ territories. 

German trade is undoubtedly making great strides, 
The German nation has taken a new lease of life since the 
war with France, and has all the eagerness and desire to 
go fast of a twenty-five years’ old people. There is, it ig 
true, a seamy side to its commercial activity. Much of 
it is far from genuine, being galvanised into unhealthy 
vigour by the artificial stimulus of bounties, cheap freightg 
for exports, and other such measures by which the German 
taxpayer is bled so that the trader may supply other nations 
with cheap goods. Moreover, much of this trade is carried 
on at an infinitesimal profit or even at a loss, in the hope 
of driving competitors out of the market. Hence it js 
that the Germans, in spite of the expanding figures of 
their commerce, remain a poor people, and hence their 
politics are a series of unseemly squabbles for State 
assistance for various industries. These considerations 
are not without importance, but they were entirely over. 
looked by Lord Rosebery. On the other hand, we 
certainly have much to learn from the go-ahead energy 
of the German, the care with which he ascertaing 
the wants of his customers and then sets himself to 
supply them, and the patient diligence with which 
he educates himself for his task. English traders, 
too much inclined to grow fat on past profits and let 
their business take care of itself, may well observe closely 
these qualities of our neighbour, without grudging him 
any prosperity that befalls him,— for bankers and 
merchants cannot hope to do good business unless they 
have rich customers at hand to trade with, and so far 
from being alarmed at the commercial expansion of 
Germany, we ought to welcome it with satisfaction, 
Let us learn what the Germans have to teach us, instead 
of getting nervous and clamouring for an “ inquiry,’— 
that first and last refuge of a politician who has lost his 
bearings. If our merchants and manufacturers are so 
fast asleep that they cannot see for themselves what, if 
anything, is amiss, no Parliamentary inquiry will open 
their eyes. 








THE SUPERSTITIONS OF SCIENCE. 
E have no quarrel with the men of science, for they 
do a great deal to make life easier, pleasanter, and 
more interesting. We cannot, however, help observing that 
they are among the most superstitious of mankind. Their 
faith in chimeras, their readiness to be run away with by 
words, their tendency to take the part for the whole and to 
worship blindly and perversely at their own little shrine, is 
often perfectly astounding. Not only are they sure that 
what they know not is not knowledge—of course, when we say 
“they ” we only mean the typical men of science, and not the 
greater minds who learn humility, not cock-sureness, from 
the sight of that vast ocean by whose shore they pick up these 
pebbles—but they hold that science when applied to life is 
producing an absolute revolution in the world and altering 
man’s position in the universe. Only let science have a 
little more time to apply its discoveries, and the earth will be 
a completely different place. That is the attitude of some 
of the natural philosophers of the present day. 

M. Berthelot, the great French chemist, and his brother 
men of science have been indulging in an orgy of this kind 
of talk during the past week. At a great International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry held in Paris, M. Berthelot 
told his delighted hearers that modern science had during 
the last seventy five years produced changes so marked, that 
“a new man was being created in a new earth.” All the 
ordinary social and political phenomena to which we ar¢ 
accustomed, he implied, are of no account. They are mer¢ 
walls of Jericho ready to fall down before the blasts of the 
trumpet of applied chemistry. When meat and wheat aré 
produced by a chemical process “the international conditiont 
of the world will be changed.” So ran M. Berthelvt’s song 
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of triumph, or rather prophecy of the golden age of science 
when, in the words of Mr. Graves’s charming rendering of the 
Pollio, “ everything needful will grow everywhere ” :— 
«Then, relieved from the annual labours of sowing, 
Of ploughing and stacking, of reaping and hoeing, 
Ev’ry son of the soil, whether stupid or clever, 
Will be free to do nothing for ever and ever: 
As for weavers and dyers, they’ll find, the poor fellows, 
Their whole occupation is gone, like Othello’s. 
For the rams in the field, if-you ask them politely, 
Will furnish all colours and patterns, like Whiteley: 
And the frolicking lamb, as the grasses he chews, 
Assume the most gorgeous of Liberty’s hues.” 
Now, with all due deference to M. Berthelot, we are obliged 
to declare that this dream of a beneficent “ Aluminium age,” 
in which mankind shall sit enthroned like a god with a sceptre 
marked “Chemical Process” in one hand and an orb in the 
other inscribed with the blessed words “ Electric Motor,” is 
pure superstition. He may carry chemical process as far as 
he likes; he may make mutton chops direct from “selected 
fodder grasses;” he may make his intestines shine like a 
lamp, and photograph his brain thinking or his stomach 
digesting; but this will not make him a new man in a 
new world. If M. Berthelot could only shake off the cant 
of science for a moment, would forget to “wink and shut 
his apprehensions up from common-sense of what men were 
and are,” was not, in fact, among those “ who would not know 
what men must be,” he would see that all these things are 
in trath nothing but curious toys or else mere pieces of 
machinery,—appliances for doing faster and more copiously 
what man has done slowly and sparsely before. You may 
produce wildernesses of machinery and pile process upon pro- 
cess, but the mind of man remains untouched and unchanged. 
It is not the perfecting of the arts of life or any revolution 
in the trades of the butcher, the baker, or the smith that 
will make a new man in a new earth. The great changes 
in the world, the revclutions that really count, that shake the 
globe, and do indeed Jeave a new man in a new earth, come 
when the spirit is touched, not when this or that ingenious 
triumph is achieved over matter. One word that is capable 
of touching the heart and moving the conscience of man- 
kind is more potent, more prevailing, than the discovery of 
any trick, however strange and subtle, for harnessing the 
lightning or bringing bread from earth and stones. Does 
M. Berthelot suppose that if our Lord, instead of preaching 
the Sermon on the Mount, had explained to his hearers the 
use of steam and electricity or the means of discovering a 
dozen new metals, he would have made thereby new men 
in a new world? The Roman world would have rolled its 
triumphant tide as before, and nothing would have been 
changed except the superficies. The iron engines would 
have panted down the Appian Way and the Imperial city 
would have doubled her luxury and her population, but her 
heart would have remained as stony, and her citizens as 
much “the atheists and Epicures,” they were before. The 
Sermon on the Mount did not make new men and a new 
world by chemical process. Its discoveries were of a very 
different kind. “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” These were the new-found truths that 
touched the heart and quickened the conscience, and made in 
time an utterly new race of men in a new world. The sense 
of pity and ruth and of a mercy infinite and unstrained, the 
overwhelming of the wild justice of revenge in the higher 
Justice of forgiveness, the doctrine of love invincible, un- 
earned, and unbought, had come into the earth and changed it 
for ever. The Christian world is indeed a new world. The 
world, since steam and electricity, is simply the world of the 
eighteenth century plus a certain number of extra facilities 
which it would now seem hard to lose, but which when they 
had them not, men did without quite cheerfully. Sydney 
Smith once enumerated all the improvements he had lived to 
see, and then added, with his keen irony, that he was ashamed 


Any one who chooses to think for a moment can see proof 
of what we are saying, even if he combats our assertion that. 
our Lord’s words changed the universe. Suppose for a 
moment that the wildest dreams of science come true,—that 
the air becomes as easily navigable as the sea, and is cut by 
thousands of aerial keels; that new discoveries in hygiene 
make men live a hundred and fifty years; that disease is 
almost banished; and that a thousand facilities are added 
to the conduct of life by the gift of science. Now, can 
any one seriously declare that under such conditions man 
and the world would be in reality very much changed, 
that he would think more deeply than ‘Socrates, or live 
more nobly than St. Francis of Assisi or John Wesley, or 
that he would be less liable to passion and error than 
the man of to-day? Would the Réntgen rays, even when 
finally developed, fulfil “the splendid purpose in his eyes,” or 
beef by chemical process take the deceit from his heart and the 
lie from his lips ? A thousand times “No.” They might make 
us live longer and multiply more freely, but nothing more. 
Now, consider what would happen if by any chance those who 
are now trying to investigate the phenomena of the soul and 
its operations should be able to show mankind beyond doubt 
that they had negatived the materialistic explanation of the 
universe, had proved to demonstration the continued 
existence of the spirit after death, and had made the world 
beyond the grave, and the possibility of communicating 
therewith, a matter of certainty, not of conjecture. No 
doubt that may be a wild hypothesis, and we do not state it. 
because we think it likely to happen, but merely by way of 
assumption. Still, supposing these spiritual discoveries were 
made positive facts, can any one doubt for an instant that the 
effect on man would be infinitely greater than those which could 
be produced by any conceivable material improvement or by 
any of the gifts of applied chemistry? The certain knowledge 
of another world would indeed make a new man and a new 
world. Flying-machines would no more alter the world than 
did steam. The day after their invention they would be 
sneered at as “improved balloons,” while the “ process ” chops 
and steaks would be criticised as nothing but “ our old friend 
Parish’s chemical food made in a solid form and cut into 
lengths.” Who can pretend that if an after-life were to 
become as demonstrable as the movement of the planets, 
mankind would ever be the same ? 

But in truth we need not labour the point. We doubt not 
that those who see deepest into the mysteries of Nature, the 
true men of science, will feel just as we feel in regard to the 
preposterous claim put forward by M. Berthelot on behalf of 
applied science. They will feel with us that his attitude is 
nothing but superstitious,—the parody of faith, the render- 
ing of religious veneration to that which is unworthy of such 
an offering. As Mr. Stevenson pointed out to his materialist 
friend in the steerage, the passionate production of improved 
steam-engines does not really tend to increase human happi- 
ness or greatness. Even if we take far lower ground than we 
have yet chosen, those who can tell us— 

“ What makes a nation happy, keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat ”— 

i.e., the lawgiver and the statesman—do far more for mankind 
than the inventor. Better a wholesome polity with oil 
lamps than “a pocket edition of hell” with a nobler installa- 
tion of electric-light than was ever yet devised by the “ Wizard 
of Menlo Park.” Whatever way we look at it, this worship 
of applied science is pure superstition. Applied science has. 
done much to reduce friction and increase population, and 
may do more, but she cannot overstep the limits set her. To 
talk of science making new men in a new world is utterly 
absurd. Not till she finds out the eause and meaning of life 
will she be capable of any such claim. If and when she has 
done that, but not till then, M. Berthelot may claim what he 
claims for her without superstition. 





“SPLENDID MENDACITY.” 
N the very touching little tale called “Splendide Mendax,” 
of which Mr. Stephen Gwynn has given us his version in 





to think how perfectly happy and contented he used to be 
before any of them were invented. That is the bare truth ; 
all the mere superficial improvements matter little or nothing. 
What matters are the things of the spirit. When we can 


touch the spirit, but not till then, let us talk of making a new | 
man in a new world. 


the August number of the Cornhill Magazine, we are told of 
an Irish woman who hearing from her daughter who had just 
been married in New York that her husband grudged the 
four dollars which she had been sending back month by 
month to her old mother in Ireland, insisted on a letter being 
written to inform the young wife of her mother’s (imaginary) 
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death in order that she might remove finally this ground of 
disagreement between the young couple as a likely cause of 
gradual alienation between them. She preferred to take 
her chance of starving, and the certainty of being cut off 
entirely from the daughter she so fondly loved, to the risk of 
setting up an ill-feeling between the husband and wife whose 
happiness she so ardently desired. The story is told with 
great force and pathos, and is probably true, but it interests 
us less even as a story, touching as it is, than as suggesting 
one of the chief reasons why truthfulness varies immensely 
between race and race, counting for very little where one 
race predominates, and for almost everything where another 
race is in the ascendent. The old mother who, as Mr. Gwynn 
tells the story, is so splendidly mendacious, so eager to break 
her own heart, as she does, rather than to endanger the domestic 
peace of her daughter, uses the power of speech for a totally 
different purpose from that for which a mother of a different 
stock would use it. To her, language is an instrument, and an 
instrument only, for operating, as she thinks beneficially, on 
the fate of those she loves. It is a sort of rhetorical gift for 
producing desirable impressions which she could not produce 
«vithout it. It never even occurs to her that itis only bestowed 
ifor the purpose of producing true impressions, and that she is 
‘not at liberty to use it for producing utterly false impressions, 
-even though those false impressions are, as she thinks, likely 
to tend to the happiness of her daughter, while they 
may break her own heart. To many of the Celtic peoples 
speech is a sort of magic spell of persuasiveness, for bringing 
ether persons’ minds into the condition in which,—whether for 
their sakes or your own,—you may wishtoseeit. Itis wielded 
as if it were an available natural or even preternatural force 
like that of steam, or electricity, or a fairy wand, just to increase 
your chance of moulding the universe to your will,—avail- 
able without any absolute conditions such as those which many 
ef us regard as imposed on its exercise. And indeed it 
is not fair to say that even the most scrupulously truthful 
races do regard the right of persuasion as always limited 
by the condition that it must be used only for the purpose of 
bringing the minds of others into a more perfect correspond- 
ence with the realities of the universe, otherwise rhetoric 
would not be reckoned as so enviable a gift as it actually 
is reckoned. There is hardly a good talker, much less a good 
orator, whose main object is not to bring round his audience 
to his own view rather than to a clearer view of the realities of 
life. Wherever there is no plain and conspicuous standard by 
which to measure truth, the chief use of rhetorical gifts, even 
amongst the most scrupulous of races, is as tools effectual to 
win support, to enlarge the personal influence of those who can 
sway the feelings of others as they choose. Where the talker 
er the orator has nothing to remind him of the exact facts 
of the universe, he is held in esteem not for his power of 
inducing others to see things as they are, but for his power of 
inducing others to think and feel as he thinks and feels, 
whether he may be right or wrong. With all races, however 
strictly truthfal, speech is valued in great measure for its arbi- 
trary and sometimes almost magical effects even more than for 
its enlightening and illuminating power in opening the minds 
f men to the realities amidst which they live. We will not say 
that among the more scrupulous races persuasion is valued as 
much for its power to blind others to what they would otherwise 
see, as it is for its power to awaken others to what they would 
otherwise fail to see. For no doubt scrupulousness implies re- 
luctance to hoodwink men even for their own supposed good. 
But once let men be really uncertain as to what the facts of life 
are, so that they are not plainly blinding the eyes of others 
by their use of words, and there is not a race anywhere who will 
not value more highly the man who can charm others into 
taking his own view, than it will the man who can give 
no more speciousness and plausibility to his own view than 
he can give to the views of those who differ from him. There 
are two uses of speech for every race, even the most devoutly 
wedded to truth,—the illuminating and the persuasive. The 
races which value the illuminating power of speech even at 
its highest, value the persuasive power of speech not a little. 
And even the races which value the persuasive power of speech 
at its highest, value the illuminating power of speech nota 
little. Even the good Irish mother who was so splendidly men- 
dacious, when her object was to prevent her daughter from 
sending her any more money at the cost of her husband’s 
affection, was eager enough to impress upon the mind of the 





man who wrote her letters for her, the true motive which made 
her so anxious to tell a great lie. She was quick enough to 
impress the truth on him, though her object was to get him to 
convey a pure falsehood to the mind of her daughter. The 
difference between the rhetorical races and the (relatively) 
scrupulous races is chiefly this,—that the former are quite 
as willing to delude their fellow-men into doing what they 
wish, as to persuade them by sound reasons to the same pur. 
pose, while the latter will not use plain falsehoods even for 
that purpose, though they do not hesitate to use persuasives 
which are not conspicuously at variance with the truth, 
and which they may honestly conjecture to be consistent 
with it. Those who freely use deceptions to get their 
fellow-men to do what they believe to be right, think 
first of all like the Irish-woman of the good result in the 
individual case and very little of the mischievous means; 
while the scrupulous races think a good deal of the 
general danger of breaking down the confidence of men in 
each other’s word, and relatively at least, a good deal less 
of the particular end they hope to accomplish by that 
objectionable means. 

The late Mr. W. G. Ward, “ Ideal Ward” as he used to be 
called, was, in theory, a strong supporter of the principle 
that for a sufficiently important moral end, very tremendous 
falsehoods are not only justifiable, but obligatory. He used 
to tell his pupils that they should first make up their minds 
calmly and deliberately whether the end in view would justify 
lying; and if it would, he recommended them to “lie like a 
trooper,” instead of indulging in those petty. evasions and 
white lies,—literal truths and moral falsehoods,—which only 
salve over falsehood to a conventional conscience, and so 
make lying more outwardly decent, but in no degree less hart- 
fol. And yet Mr. Ward was, as the present writer believes, 
one of the most frankly truthful men of his generation. 
Not the less, however, do we hold that his theory made it 
much easier, not for himself, but for those who do not 
attach the true importance to those general considerations 
which sustain the confidence of men in each other’s good faith, 
to use untruths freely, wherever untruths are needful for the 
purpose of inducing other people to do what they wish them 
to do. The enormous importance of not using words as mere 
levers to get various obstacles out of the way, is never ade- 
quately realised by such self-sacrificing old women as the 
“splendidly mendacious” Irishwoman who is the subject of 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s touching story. For them the rhetorical 
instinct, as we may call it,—the impulse to uee their fellow- 
creatures as they would use a tool to carry out a plan dear to 
their hearts,—is so predominant that they are almost in- 
capacitated for taking any account of the enormous break- 
down which this indifference to the use they make of speech 
causes in that mutual trust which is the bond of all human 
society. There is a story of an Irishman who after fencing with 
the County Court Judge for a long hour, at last explained the 
truth as it really was, and was asked why he had held back 
so long, when he replied, “ Well, your honour, I suppose it 
was that I wished to keep the truth in reserve.” That was 
precisely what we mean by using speech as a tool for 
ulterior purposes. And orators constantly keep the truth 
“in reserve.” We doubt whether, even in the most scrupu- 
lous races of the world, it has ever occurred to a really 
great speaker, to ask himself whether the persuasive words 
which come unbidden to his lips should really be tried 
by the standard which he would, as a matter of course, apply 
to statements concerning ordinary facts. Great speakers 
think of speech for the moment only as the good old 
mendacious Irish woman thought of it, as a means of effecting 
the disinterested end which they have in view, and they never 
dream of asking themselves,—“ Will the attitude of mind to 
which I am anxious to bring those who listen to me, make 
them more or less likely to deserve the trust of their fellow- 
men, and will it strengthen their own trust in their fellow- 
men?” Wesmile at the Celtic races for attaching so much 
less importance to literal truth than the Saxon races, but we 
ourselves use speech, in the form of oratory, with almost 
equal indifference to its tendency to bind men together, 
and almost equal eagerness to use it as a pilot uses 
the helm of his ship, to turn our hearers’ minds this way 
or that, without regard to any of its larger and deeper 
and more subtle influences. 
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FISH AND FOWL AT HAMPTON COURT. 


HE death of the great gold-fish in the central fountain at 
Hampton Court was recently recorded. It had reached 
a weight of nearly 4 lb., and was probably the largest, and per- 
haps the oldest, fish of its kind in the country. The gardens and 
precincts of the old Palace are in no sense Dutch, though their 
improvement by William III. lends some colour to the idea. 
It was Versailles that the designers wished to imitate, both in 
the building and its surroundings, and though the whole is 
now a paradise for wild birds, the first efforts of the renovators 
of the Palace must for a time have banished wild life from its 
vicinity. In the great flat of the Home Park, stretching for 
more than a mile to the south, the imitators of Versailles saw 
their opportunity for creating the long lines of convergent 
tree vistas and canals, leading as it were from all quarters of 
the earth to the foot of the Monarch’s throne, which was their 
notion of the magnificent surroundings proper to a palace. 
They deliberately neglected the one natural feature of sur- 
passing beauty, the river Thames, which flowed by the Palace 
gates, and shut it off by walls and railings. Then during 
more than one reign they devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of the formal paradise within. 


From their point of view the site had the advantage of that 
of Versailles. It wasa natural plain, and the geometrical lines 
were not distorted, as at Versailles, by inequalities of ground. 
But the precincts of the ancient Palace, and the park adjoining, 
contained something more directly useful to their purpose 
than any other natural advantage. By a strange chance, there 
eose almost opposite to what is now the main entrance of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s Palace, abundant springs of pure 
water, That they should rise so close to the river is suffi- 
ciently remarkable, but their subsequent course was not less 
anexpected, for instead of flowing directly into the Thames, 
their waters traversed the whole length of the Home Park 
parallel to the river, and only joined it opposite the town of 
Kingston. This forgotten spring feeds all the artificial waters 
ofthe Palace, keeps them full, bright, and sweet even in the 
present drought, and lends to the environment of park and 
gardens a lasting quality of freshness and refinement. In 
the semi-circular canal which skirts the formal garden to the 
south, it bubbles up through the gravelly bottom where the 
‘eurve is nearest to the river, and after filling the upper levels, 
slides into the “long canal” which stretches on to Kingston. 
The half-moon «anal which divides the “ pleasance” of the 
‘Palace from the park is perhaps the most beautiful boundary 
-of any formal garden in the country. Its inner margin is set 
with a triple line of lime-trees. These, left to Nature, and 
antrimmed, have attained the utmost beauty and perfection 
of growth, though the form and structure of each has 
approximated to that of its neighbour, giving a look of 
almost conscious unity to the ranks of trees. To the 
‘branches and bosses of the limes the birds have carried 
thousands of mistletoe - seeds, which have taken root 
and grown in such abundance that the trees are covered 
with bunches of the plant, some limes carrying a score 
of mistletoes, sprouting frem trunk and branches. They 
grow in almost equal abundance on the thorn-trees in 
Bushey Park. Something in the soil or air of this gravelly, 
loamy flat, formed by some other agency than the floods 
which made the level riverside meadows, from which it differs 
both in soil and in the fact that it contains springs of water, 
must favour the growth of this parasitic plant. It is as 
plentifal as in the woods of Picardy. An unintended effect 

‘of the design and planting of the main garden is that the 
birds inhabit it in zones, corresponding exactly to the degree 
ia which their species have established “ commensalism ” 
with man, whether King or peas\nt. The walls of the Palace 
itself are decorated with ornamental monograms designed by 
Grinling Gibbons, and wrought in stone, with much “ under- 
cutting.” The interiors of these monograms are stuffed with 
Sparrows’ nests. Next to the walls, and extending to the ares 
of lime-trees and the water, are yews, set in order among 
statues and beds of brilliant fowers. These are the homes of 
‘hundreds of thrushes and blackbirds. In spring two or even 
three nests may be found in a single tree. The limes them- 
selves are haunted by crowds of fly-catchers, redstarts, tits, 
and water-wagtails. The nuthatch and even the lesser spotted 
woodpecker also build there yearly. Beside and upon the 
Canals are the nests of water-fowl both tame and wild. This 








year’s hot sun has produced an unusual crop of water-lily 
leaves and flowers. The former are so thick and solidly 
massed that the water-hens walk upon them like the broad- 
toed Japanese coots upon the lotus beds, and in the centre of 
one mass of floating lily leaves a water-hen has built her 
nest, which lies as open to the view as the lily flowers 
themselves. The ornamental semi-domestic water-fowl 
nest on the Park side of the canal. For their benefit 
exists the only distinctly Dutch contrivance surviving 
at Hampton Court. Small “ duck-houses,” either built 
of boards, or made each spring out of laurel-boughs, are set 
along the margin for the ducks and geese to lay in. This is 
a very old Dutch custom to protect the eggs of the water- 
fowl on the canals and lakes round the Dutch country-houses 
from the magpies which abound in the woods, There are 
no magpies to steal them at Hampton Conrt, but it has 
always been the custom to make “ duck-houses ” each spring, 
and the tradition probably dates from the days of William III. 
At midsummer the greater number of the water-fowl leave 
the garden-canal, and under the leadership of an old Chinese 
gander march off into the “long canal,” where they lead a 
half-wild life until the winter. The swans, on the other hand, 
keep near to the gardens, except when they observe some un- 
lucky fisherman busy with his roach-rod. The fishing in the 
canal is free to the public since the opening of the Home 
Park, and the swans have discovered that “ ground-bait” 
lying on the bottom and nicely soaked, is food which suits 
them exactly. A favourite perch for anglers is on the end 
of a railing which projects into the water. Thence they 
cast their ground-bait to the furthest length of the “swim,” 
and, after a proper interval, begin to fish. At this moment 
the swans may be seen swimming up to share the sport. 
They know quite well that the fisherman cannot reach them, 
and that as long as he is perched on the rail he cannot pick 
up clods or stones to drive them off. Indifferent to his shouts 
and abuse, the swans sail majestically into the centre of the 
“swim,” ascertain the exact lie of the ground-bait, and then, 
dipping their necks leisurely, consume it within ten feet of the 
helpless provider of the feast. Roach are the main source of 
sport in the Palace waters, but recently a 12 1b. carp was 
caught with the rod and line. This monster fish had been 
tempted with all the delicacies of the season — cherries, 
strawberries, and green-peas, as well as the standard baits 
for carp—but in vain. Then, by a happy thought, the 
fisherman remembered that he had not yet offered the 
epicure fish a new potato! Selecting a small one, he boiled 
the vegetable, and it was appreciated. The carp sacked it 
down, and was hooked and landed. The outer zone of the 
Home Park is frequented by many of the rarer wild birds 
not commonly found in the neighbourhood of cities. At a 
distance of nearly a mile from the Palace, in the avenue of 
tall elms which runs parallel with the right bank of the “ long 
canal,” was the heronry which the birds deserted some 
thirteen years ago to build in Richmond Park. The herons 
constantly revisit the canals to fish, but have never nested 
since they first left. The greater part of the Home Park is 
bare of cover, without bracken- bushes or even scattered 
timber, except the remains of some five or six huge oaks, 
dating from before the days of Cardinal Wolsey. Yet at the 
present time numbers of partridges haunt the outskirts of the 
Park, spending their day between the open grasses and the 
enclosed paddocks near Kingston. Nearly thirty brace were 
recently flushed in the course of an evening stroll by the 
southern boundary. 


Besides its artificial canals the park contains a natural 
feature specially attractive to birds, and not less remarkable 
for the rarity and beauty of the flowers which surround it. 
The springs which rise in the beds of the canals do not ex- 
haust the natural features round Wolsey’s Palace. In the 
park itself is a long oval pool fed by everlasting springs, 
partly rising in its bed, and partly trickling in from some 
slight elevation in the ground. The overflow of its waters 
have formed a long line of soak and marsh in the direction of 
the Thames, never stagnant, but never reaching the propor- 
tions of a stream except in heavy rains. The length of the 
parent pool is some seventy yards, and this is covered from 
end to end with a thick growth of the rare water-villarsia. 
The golden flowers stand upright on stalks some three or four 
inches in length in groups like golden stars, their shape and 
colour reflected and inverted in the smooth surface of the 
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pool. While every other portion of the park is burnt brown 
after the late heats, the long line of the marsh is as green as 
emerald, set with masses of forget-me-not and marsh plants, 
and haunted by flocks of rooks, jackdaws, starlings, and 
finches, and by two or three pairs of sand-pipers, whose white 
breasts and whistling notes recall the stream-sides of Scotland. 
The spring from which the marsh descends rises to the south- 
west of the Queen’s oak; its name appears not in legend, but 
the keepers have christened it the “ Cardinal’s Well.” 





ORDERING DINNER. 


HE mythical personage who committed suicide because 
the life before him presented itself as nothing but 
a series of dressings and undressings had certainly no 
better reason for despair than the average house-mistress. 
“A man would die,” says Bacon, “though he were neither 
valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the same 
thing so oft over and over;” and a woman who says to her- 
self, “I shall have to order dinner three hundred and sixty- 
five times a year for perhaps forty years,” has indeed reason 
for “a weariness.” No doubt thisis an exaggeration. If the 
annual holiday be spent at an hotel, a handsome slice comes 
at once off the sum-total, and the London dinner-giving 
hostess smiles probably with a great benevolence, as on the 
morning of her feast she remembers that she has saved 
six, eight, or ten fellow-sufferers from ordering their own 
dinners that night. But these are only palliatives, and the 
monotonous fact remains that day after day the door of the 
dining-room will after breakfast close upon the mistress of 
the house, she will descend to the kitchen, look, if she is a 
conscientious woman, round the larder, and finally sit down 
with a clean slate in front of her, and devise a repast at once 
nutritious, light, economical, appetising, and varied from day 
to day. Nothing could be easier, thinks the average male. “ You 
ought to have one of those almanacs, my dear, with a menu 
on it for every day. You just pull off asheet in the morning 
while you’re shaving—well, dressing then—and—there you 
are!” Unfortunately this is not so. No almanac that ever 
was compiled can know what is left over from the day before 
in any individual larder on July 25th. Turning up that date 
in a menu-book before us, we find amongst other things straw- 
berry meringues. Now this year strawberries were over on 
July 25th, which shows that to be of any use at all these 
almanacs should be the joint-production of a chef de cuisine 
and either the editor of “Old Moore” or the head of the 
Meteorological Department, whichever is thought the more 
reliable of these authorities. The other items of the dinner 
on this special day include boiled soles, fillet of beef, galantine 
of fowl, and French beans and butter, the whole being led up 
to by soup a la reine, the foundation of which is made by two 
whole cold roast chickens being pounded up and mixed with 
cream. ‘“Here’s luxury, here’s richness,” as Mr. Squeers 
would say. 


Indeed items such as the above are too apt to occur in the 
ordinary cookery-book, and to embitter what should otherwise 
be an entertaining and profitable pastime to the housewife. 
Mr. Stevenson, plagiarising his sentiment from Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” tells us that he can voyage cheer- 
fully in an atlas, and it should be a gay and useful pastime for 
the lady of the house to dine in cookery-books. But as long 
as it is disagreeable to be reminded of the superior riches of 
other people, so long will this Barmecide’s feast be dismal 
and unsatisfactory. Fancy the poor lady to whom the 3s. 6d. 
July fowl is a rare luxury being told to take two of them— 
“ What, all my pretty chicks?”—and pound them up for 
soup. Or, again, imagine the arrival in a small house of the 
annual brace of partridges sent by the uncle who has a little 
shooting. It is an event of great importance, and the question 
of how the birds are to be cooked calle forth all the inventive 
genius of the mistress of the house. In the hope of finding 
something original, she turns to a book just published, 
entitled “New High-Class Cookery, with Game Recipes” 
(William Clowes and Sons). There she finds the stern order 
that one of her precious partridges is to be cut up and the 
flesh pounded to make a stuffing for the other one. Looking 
in the same book for a nice light receipt for cold fish fitted 
for this hot weather, she finds the following, called by the 
sonorous name of “ Dariole de Sammon & Ja Moscovienne.” 
“Take one and a half pounds of cooked salmon, e‘yhteen 





oysters, three large truffles, one hard-boiled egg, tea-spoonfuk 
each anchovy paste and tarragon vinegar, half-gill cream, pint 
aspic jelly, six filleted anchovies, a few slices of cucumber, : 
cayenne, salt, &c.” It is the custom in some cookery-books 
for artisans, to put the average cost of each dish after the 
receipt, and we confess that we should like to see the little 
bill which would be presented with the above. It will of 
course be objected that books like the one mentioned are not 
intended for middle-class households,—they are reserved, 
for really good families, families where a first-class cook 
is kept, and if the small people use them at all, it ig 
only on occasions when “company ” is expected, and when a. 
chef is “had in” to cook the dinner. After exclaiming, with 
the immortal Mrs. Gashleigh, “ Never in a Christian house.. 
hold shall such sinful waste be permitted,” we are tempted to. 
ask why it is that “good” cookery is always held to mean 
“rich” and “ wasteful” cookery, and why, under any cir.. 
cumstances, such gluttonous piling of flavour upon flavour. 
and luxury upon luxury should be termed “high-class” p 
The sum-total of the bill may be of no importance to the, 
giver of the feast, but none the less is it certain that every 
piece of food which is wasted makes one less piece of food to. 
go round. And, leaving this more serious aspect of the 
subject, the real science of cookery is the extraction of 
delicate flavours,—certainly not the piling of one flavour andi 
ingredient on to the top of another until the form and taste’ 
of the original substance are disguised beyond hope of recog. 
nition. An absurd example of this over-flavouring was 
furnished by the gardener of the present writer, who objected 
in the spring to the cook gathering mint, because, he said, 
“There wouldn’t be none left by the time the peas come on.” 
Why the British public should decree that the real taste: 
of the pea should be lost by peas being boiled with a large: 
piece of pungent mint in the water, it is difficult to under. 
stand. But it is of a piece with the yard-long list of in- 
gredients to be found at the head of the receipts in the new 
high-class cookery-book alluded to above. 


There are, of course, many books which would prove more; 
useful for every-day dinners than the one we have mentioned.. 
But it is a pregnant fact that most of these set forth the 
cookery of some foreign country. Yet though the aim of 
“smart” British cookery is to pile up expensive ingredients, 
to colour hot-meat dishes brown as mahogany with rich gravies, 
and to make cold entrées resemble as nearly as possible varie~ 
gated blocks of marble, the housewife may still find books in 
which, under the flag of France, Italy, or Germany, she may 
learn how to order small well-cooked meals. France will give: 
her stews, souflés, and vegetable entremets; Italy what are- 
called farinata; for her cakes she had better go to Ger- 
many; whilst at any rate for her “roasts” she may trust her: 
native country. If she is a wise woman she will have certain 
dishes which she will only allow to appear in summer and 
certain others in winter. Apart from the climatic necessity 
for this, a favourite dish which has net been seen for six 
months is greeted by the forgetful male as a splendid 
inspiration,—on the part of the cook. For to the cook will 
go all the praise, and in many ways this is quite just. 
There is a long gap between the most skilful ordering of 
dinner and the producing of the meal “every dish in his. 
order.” Indeed, this due sequence of course after course 
is a matter as to which the plainest of cooks deserves the- 
respectfal wonder of her mistress, Some years ago the 
present writer cooked a dinner, of which the individuak 
ingredients were pronounced excellent. But candour forces: 
the admission that twenty minutes was the shortest interval 
between any two courses. No one, however, expects the com- 
poser to be able to perform his own opera, and the house- 
mistress may be well content to call the daily tune and to 
leave the execution to the kitchen orchestra. Her resources 
for the chief item in her bill-of-fare consist of only two! 
animals—for even Elia cannot now persuade us to eat roast 
pork for dinner—and for the major part of the year of about: 
three or four birds. To these latter the ingenious Swiss inn~ 
keeper, wishing to impart variety, at any rate, to the menu, 
adds another, which he.calls “ Poulet sauvage,” and which 
from its toughness would appear to be a very fearful wild~ 
fowl. Fortunately, however, though the animals are only 
two, the meats figure as four, for veal and lamb will afford a: 
welcome change from their elderly parents. Avoiding, on the’ 
one hand, the waste of luxury, and, on the othex; the worse’ 
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waste of bad cooking, worse because, the cost being equal, the 
result is less agreeable, let the housekeeper set to valiantly at 
‘her morning task. Her occupation may be wearisome, it is 
certainly not monotonous. For who shall call it monotonous 
daily to produce ont of sameness—variety ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NEW ENGLAND AND FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTaTOR,”] 

$1z,—Mr. Gregory says I confuse the issue. It seems to me 
too simple to be confused. The Spectator said that the 
Pilgrim Fathers did not so much as dream of granting to 
their neighbours that freedom of conscience which they 
claimed for themselves; Mr. Gregory challenged the produc- 
tion of “a single shred of evidence” in support of this state. 
ment. He added that authentic history shows that “the 
founders of New Plymouth were singularly free from the 
tain of persecution and spirit of intolerance,” and referred 
ito a movement in New Plymouth “for a full and free toler- 
‘ance of religion to all men without exception,” Jews, Papists, 
Socinians, and any others. I was so much interested in this 
cballenge that I ventured to give, on the spur of the moment, 
some reasons to doubt whether New Plymouth did stand out 
in such contrast to the other New England colonies, and I 
asked two questions. 

The first was whether, under the guidance of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, attendance upon divine worship was made compul- 
sory under penalties. In reply, Mr. Gregory admits that 
“the sanctity of the Sabbath was hedged round with some 
prickly observances,” but wisely does not attempt to reconcile 
this “shred of evidence” with perfect liberty of conscience. 

My second question was whether Plymouth in any way 
opposed or protested against the Quaker persecution. Mr. 
Gregory’s answer is startling. It is that the Puritans of 
Plymouth deposed and disfranchised their Governor, Isaac 
Robinson, son of the revered John Robinson, “ because he 
would have no part in the iniquitous measures against the 
Quakers.” 

Mr. Gregory is struck, as all must be, by the spirit and 
broad-mindedness of Isaac Robinson, but oddly says, Ex 
ano disce omnes. Who, then, are the omnes? Not certainly 
his fellow-citizens who deposed him. Still, I welcome the 
quotation, for this one instance may give us a fair measure of 
the general love of the Plymouth Puritans for religious 
liberty. The story is excellent for Isaac Robinson, damna- 
tory for New Plymouth. Mr. Gregory says I seem to think 
“that unless it can be shown that the Fathers of New 
Plymouth were so far emancipated from the spirit of the age 
in which they lived as to have shred the last vestige of in- 
tolerance, they have no claim to be regarded as the pioneers 
of religious liberty.” I seem to think nothing of the kind. 
L have Puritan blood in my veins, and I reverence the Pilgrim 
Fathers; but I could not agree in the extravagance of Mr. 
Gregory’seulogy. I sincerely wish he could prove his point, but 
I do not think he will seriously maintain that all “the Fathers 
and their descendants” were resolutely opposed to those 
“iniquitous measures against the Quakers,” on which their 
followers in New Plymouth were so set. In conclusion, Mr. 
Gregory now admits that their love of liberty did not prevent 
the Plymouth Puritans from interfering with the liberty of 
‘others, and only claims that they made an honest attempt, 
wherein they failed, because they were born a century too 
soon. This may be very true; I think it is; but Mr. Gregory 
has retired from his first position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Tew, Oxon. W. T. Matuzrson. 








CURE BY SUGGESTION. 
{To raz Epiror or THE “™ Sprcrartor.’’] 
Sir,—I am glad to see your article in the Spectator of 
July 25th on “ Cure by Suggestion,” for I know by experience 


nothing else has had any effect, in subduing nervous irrita. 
tion almost amounting to mania. My plan has usually been 
to wait till she is asleep—often in the small hours of the 
morning—and then fix my mind upon her and make sugges- 
tions persistently for from twenty minutes toan hour. Some- 
times she has been sleeping in my room, sometimes next door, 
sometimes at some distance. I do not think there is much 
difference in the effect of the suggestion except that it is 
perhaps easier to make the suggestion when she is actually 
in the room. On one occasion, when she was half delirious 
after a nervous shock, I suggested sleep (she had gone to bed 
for the night), and though I did not even whisper my sugges- 
tion, she said, ‘“‘ Why are you making me feel so sleepy?” 
She is now in normal health, and I think less susceptible to 
suggestion than when her nerves were more irritable, but I 
frequently give her a suggestion still when she is out of sorts. 
I should say that it acted more readily on the moral than 
physical plane. My experiences in this line have led me to 
believe that with a susceptible subject all anger and irritation 
in those around constitutes an unfavourable suggestion, and 
that ‘‘ keeping one’s temper ” is of little use if one is inwardly 
irritated.—I am, Sir, &c., A MoTHER. 





A NEW BROTHERHOOD. 
[To raz Eprron or THE “* SrpectaTor.”’] 
Si1r,—A friend with whom I have been talking about a 
project which I have long meditated and have now partially 
realised, suggested that there might be some among the 
readers of the Spectator who would be interested. I am 
organising a brotherhood of young men who would give up 
two or three years at least of their lives to religious and 
social reform work under discipline and hardship for the love 
of God in Christ and for their brethren of humanity. The 
terms of our creed are in the words of Scripture only, and we 
desire that our worship and work should constantly accom- 
pany each other and both be in the “ beauty of holiness.” If 
any of your young readers are anxious for further particulars 
I shall be glad to hear from them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vale, Spilsby. “STEPHEN REMARX ADAPTED.” 





THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS, JUN. 
[To raz Eprror or THE “ SrrecrarTor,”] 

S1zr,—Will you permit me to supplement the obituary notices 
of the late Charles Dickens, jun, by a brief mention of the 
private school where I was his school and class fellow just 
fifty years ago? The school in question was, at that date, 
located at No. 9 Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, and was 
carried on by a very remarkable man, the late Joseph Charles 
King. Mr. King was a genius in the teaching line, and an 
ideal schoolmaster, both outwardly and inwardly. His 
presence was truly awe-inspiring from his massive brow and 
towering stature. He became positively terrible when he 
occasionally lost patience with his pupils. His staff consisted 
of his three daughters and a mild male mathematical 
assistant. The daughters were hardly less brilliant than 
their father in classical scholarship. The eldest, the late 
Mrs. Menzies, successfully carried on the school at Carlton 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, for nearly forty years after her 
father’s death. Mr. King was an artist as well as a scholar, 
and was the intimate associate of the elder Dickens, Thackeray, 
Macready, the Landseers, Cattermole, St. John, Thomas 
Keightley, and other literary men of the day. Most of his 
friends sent their sons to his school. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and Canon Ainger were also pupils of Mr. King. 

One of my earliest recollections is of seeing Charles Dickens 
the elder drive up to the door in a four-wheeled cab, and swing 
himself out on the wrong side, in doubt as to whether he had 
pulled up at the right house. He was dressed in a tight-fitting 
frock-coat, buttoned up to the throat. My class-mate, Charles 
Dickens the younger, was popular with us all. He took us 
with him, on at least one occasion, to an entertainment at his 
father’s house in the Marylebone Road, where a scene out of 





that it is a real curative force, and can be used apart from 
‘hypnotism or any of the theories preached by the advocates 
‘of “ Mind Cure” or “Christian Science.” My knowledge of 
it comes from having tried it myself upon my danghter, a 
neurotic girl in her teens, so extremely intolerant of rebuke, 
control, or medicine, that I was simply driven to try some. 
silent treatment which did not arouse her antagonism. I can | 
only say that I have again and again found it succeed, where 





“ Pickwick ” was acted. We were much overworked both in 
and out of school, but young Dickens was not absorbed by 
the lessons to which we were kept eight hours a day. When 
sitting next to him, I used to observe that he was constantly 
drawing over his exercise-books parties of stiff soldiers, 
chargivg an imaginary enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Hatt. 

The Cottage, Six-Mile Bottom, Cambridgeshire, July 23rd. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S DOG-STORIES. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Spectator.” ) 
Srzr,—Being keenly interested in your dog-stories, I venture 
to send you two which were told me by the late Prime 
Minister, Sir Robert Peel, which had happened when he was 
a young man studying with a private tutor at a place near 
Ipswich. 

There was a well-to-do farmer in the neighbourhood, a 
great breeder of cattle, who had a small smooth terrier to 
which he was very much attached, and which was always 
with him. On one occasion he went to sell some of his beasts 
at Ipswich, and, as usual, his dog followed him. Prices ran 
high that day, and the farmer got a far larger sum than he 
expected for his bullocks. When the market was over he 
went to drink a glass of beer with a friend who kept a public- 
house in the town, and boasted to the publican of his success, 
adding “I’m going to sleep at my daughter’s to-night, but 
shall go home to-morrow morning; and won’t my missus be 
pleased when she sees the money?” His friend congratulated 
him, and the farmer having paid his score, took up his hat to 
leave the public-house, whistling to his dog, as he did so, to 
follow him. But, to his astonishment, she would not come. 
In vain he called her, first encouragingly, then angrily; the 
dog would not obey, but hid under the settles and in the back 
yard, eluding all pursuit. “Well!” exclaimed the farmer, 
“that’s the most extraordinary thing I ever knew. That 
creature has been like my shadow ever since she was a puppy. 
She even insists on going to church with me. What has 
oappened to her I can’t think!” Then recommending her to 
the care of his friend “till she came to her senses,” he went 
away, very dissatisfied, leaving the dog behind. The next 
morning he started early on horseback to return to his farm, 
having called in vain for his dog, who had disappeared. The 
road led through a narrow lane with high banks on either 
side. As he came into this lane his dog suddenly started up 
before bis horse, and by barking, running backwards 
and forwards, and by everything a dog could do, tried 
to prevent her master’s going on. When she found it 
was useless to try and stop him, she dashed forward up 
the steep bank, and in a moment a man came rolling 
over and over down to the road, with the dog at his throat, 
while another man was seen scrambling up the bank and 
making his escape. The farmer dismounted and ran towards 
the man, who said in a stifled voice, “ Call off your dog, who 
is throttling me, and I will confess all.” The farmer did so, 
and the man confessed that he and “his pal” had been at the 
further end of the public-house in a dark corner, when the 
farmer had been boasting of the money he had got at the 
sale, that then and there they had made a plot to rob him on 
his way home, and if he resisted to murder him. But they 
never could get rid of the dog. Her instinct warned her that 
there was some mischief brewing against her master, and she 
never lost sight of them for a moment the whole night 
through. When they started in the morning for the lane, 
she followed them, though at a safe distance; and when they 
concealed themselves in the brushwood of the bank, she lay 
down and watched them till she heard the hoofs of her 
master’s horse, when she dashed forward to stop him 
as I have related. Some other men came up, and the 
svould-be robber was arrested and brought to trial at 
the Assizes, where Sir Robert was present and heard the 
whole evidence. The dog was produced in Court as having 
saved her master’s life, and her extraordinary instinct and 
fidelity made such an impression on Sir Robert that he was 
never weary of repeating the story. 

He was equally keen about another case, which happened 
to Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd. He had a collie whom 
he had trained from a puppy, and who literally under- 
stood everything he said. One evening there came on 
a terrible snowstorm, and that so suddenly that he had 
not had time to collect his flock and bring them under 
shelter. Taking his dog on his knees, as was his custom 
when he had anything to tell her, he explained to her 
that she must go “east” and he “west,” and gather 
home the scattered flock. She understood at once, and 
started off as directed. Hogg went in the opposite direction, 
and brought back his portion of the sheep in safety; 
but his dog and the rest did not appear, and he began 
to fear that all had perished in a drift. Towards mid- 
night, however, he heard a scratching at his cabin door, 





and on opening it saw, to his great joy, his faithfud 
collie and the whole of the remainder of the flock. Not. 
one was missing. Bat the dog had something in her 
mouth which she deposited at his feet, and then rushed 
out again into the storm and pitch darkness. He took it up. 
and found it was—a puppy! The poor beast had evidently 
had a struggle in her mind between her duty to her master. 
and her duty to her young. She had had her puppies on the. 
way, and had compromised the matter by bringing home one. 
with the sheep, and had then gone to seek theothers. At last 
she returned with a second puppy in her mouth. But the 
effort had been too great—she put the second puppy in the. 
shepherd’s lap and then fell down and died! Sir Robert said 
that Hogg cried like a child when he told the story, and that 
he never could get over her loss.—I am, Sir, &c., 
July 25th. Mary ELIsaBETH HERBERT. 





ANIMALS AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 

[To raw Epitog oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—A propos of your review, in the Spectator of July 18th 
of Mr. Cornish’s book, the following may be of interest, 
Walking on the Wiltshire Downs some time ago, I had an 
opportunity of watching a family of hares at play. There 
were two (I think) full-grown hares and a number of leverets 
in the group,—the adult animals squatting or browsing 
whilst the leverets ran round them in what seemed, beyond 
question, an organised game of “leap-frog.” The youngsters 
kept in an approximate circle—quite as accurate a one 
as the same number of boys would have made at the 
game—and in fairly regular rotation leapt over one another’s 
backs. The game was very fast, and was kept going 
for a considerable time, during which—owing to the animals 
being in a hollow above which I stood—they neither saw nor 
heard me. Mr. Cornish’s story of the cat and the peacock 
recalls an incident that was once related to me by some 
friends who kept a peacock. In an orchard where this bird 
sometimes roamed were kept some ducks, which, as it strutted 
very slowly about pecking among the grass, would at times 
stand or “ flop” suddenly down upon its trailing tail. The 
way in which this was done suggested that it was 
an intentional practical joke. A compartment of the 
aviary in Dulwich Park was recently—and still is, I believe 
—occupied by a golden pheasant (of the gorgeous plumage 
described elsewhere in the Spectator of July 18th), and his 
soberly clad wives. Some pigeons were for a time kept in the 
same cage, and one of them seems to have conceived a dislike 
or a contempt for the cock pheasant. I one day watched this 
pigeon following the pheasant round and round the enclosure, 
jumping on its long tail feathers at every opportunity, and 
alighting sideways so that both its feet should have a hold. 
Sometimes it missed its aim, and the pheasant, which seemed 
in some fear of its tormentor, would hurry away rejoicing ia 
its escape. But the pigeon immediately trotted after it with 
businesslike determination and a comically pert swagger, and 
repeated its efforts until it had again pinned the feathers to 
the ground. There it would stay until the pheasant’s 
struggles caused it to lose its balance. This, of course, wasa 
very brief period, but the prank was repeated many times, 
and the pheasant’s tail became a good deal draggled in the 
process.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dulwich. B. C. Puau. 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1z.—Kindly allow me to add the two following to yourinterest- 
ing examples of canine sagacity and intelligence. Forty years 
ago alarge Newfoundland dog at Pontypool, Mon., suffered 
long and patiently from the aggravating worry of small dogs 
barking at his heels. At length the evil became insupportable, 
and seizing one of his aggressors by the nape of his neck, he 
held him under water in a running stream until he expired. 
Having learnt his lesson he proceeded to practice it on his 
remaining foes, and the united protests of the aggrieved 
owners eventually led to the summary execution of the clever 
executioner. The other instance is that of a retriever in the 
neighbourhood of Cardiff belonging to a clergyman whose 
wife engaged a dumb and deaf nurse for her child. The dog 
observed these defects and did his best to remedy them by 
taking hold of the nurse’s dress whenever the baby cried in 








his crib and drawing her towards it. The nurse had also to 
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attend to the front door, and as often as a ring was heard the 
faithful animal drew the young woman’s notice -by leading 
her to the door of the nursery; but took no notice of the 
other house-bells, which the nurse was not required to 
answer.—I am, Sir, &c., HPE. 








POETRY. 


THE LATEST FEAR. 


Time was, I said, I fear not Death, 
For Death is but the end— 

Darkness, a pang, a failing breath 
That heals what Love can’t mend. 


My God! I cried, it is this Life, 
Not Death, my soul doth fear— 

The pain, the shame, the lonely strife, 
Despair—and no goal near. 


I liv’d. The shame, the pain liv’d too, 
The lonely strife held on— 

Bat, how it was I never knew, 
Despair one day was gone. 





Despair was gone, and dread no more 
Of Life or Death I knew— 

God’s light was where, an hour before, 
My sin its shadow threw. 


Ah! now, I fear not Death, I cried, 
Nor pain nor lonely days, 

Yet still, a doubt unsatisfied 
Within my bosom stays. 


I fear the days of coming age 
When sense and reason fail— 

I fear lest ere Death turn the page 
Fear should again prevail. 


But still I liv’d, and curtain’d night 
Closed round my failing mind, 

Age stole away my body’s sight, 
But left the soul’s behind. 


My latest Fear had come to me— 
But was it Fear at all P 

True, thought, and wit, and memory 
Were gone beyond recall; 


But kindness stayed, and sympathy, 
And sense that God is near, 

And all around a mystery 
Of Love that casts out Fear. 








BOOKS. 


——.¢@——— 
SIR JAMES SULIVAN.* 

THE Sulivans were a race of sailors, and the forces of heredity 
and the immediate ancestry of Sir James could scarcely turn 
out aught but a sailor. His father, his uncles, his brothers, 
and some of his cousins were in the Navy, and the Jameses, 
his mother’s family, were sailors too. The father did for the 
Baltic fleet of Parker and Nelson much the same work that 
the son did for the Baltic fleets of Napier and Dundas, fifty 
years later, and in no other war has the handling of a fleet 
been so absolutely dependent on the work of the surveyor as 
in the difficult approaches to Sveaborg and Cronstadt. 

Sulivan underwent an admirable apprenticeship in the arts 
of navigation and seamanship as Second Lieutenant to 
Fitzroy in the ‘ Beagle’ in the year 1831. It was not his first 
voyage with Fitzroy, for he had already cruised in South 
American, and in Spanish waters, and in the Mediterranean, 
when the Captain of the ‘ Beagle’ was only a Lieutenant. Of 
these voyages Sir James Sulivan’s reminiscences have many a 
striking incident to relate, and it is to be regretted that after 
the interruption caused by the writing of some recollections 
of his friend Cooper Key, he was unable to continue the story 
of his own career. As Darwin and Fitzroy have described 
the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ the editor has withheld all but a 
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few of his father’s letters, but these give us a clear and lively 
account of some of the surveying expeditions. In 1838 he 
was selected to undertake the survey of the Falkland Islands, 
Fitzroy having warmly commended him to the hydrographer; 
and again in 1842 he was sent to make additional surveys of 
the Falklands and of the Rio Plata, and this voyage led to 
his taking part in the Parana Campaign,—one of those 
interesting wars that bring into action all the finest qualities 
of the English sailor. The Parana War was due to the head- 
strong behaviour of Rosas, whose seizure of both banks of the 
Rio de la Plata broke the guarantee of independence given by 
France and England to the Banda Oriental. (Afterwards it 
was decided that we had no right to prevent Rosas closing 
the river!) Twice the ‘Philomel’ went to the Falklands from. 
the Rio Plata, and arrived after her second trip in time te 
take part in the blockade of Monte Video, the Obligado affair, 
and to assist in convoying merchantmen to Corrientes. 
There are many interesting anecdotes and vivid details of 
the warfare between Rosas and his rivals at the head of the 
Corrientes and Paraguay troops, which was conducted with a 
ferocity worthy of these South American States, and with a 
relentlessness that earned a name, even in the Argentine, for 
Rosas and his Gauchos. 

Rosas intended to dispute the opening of the Parana at 
Obligado, and to force the defences the usual inadequate 
force was sent. Sulivan in a letter expresses his astonish 
ment that the authorities could dream of exposing the 
expedition to the chances of a reverse. Not only were the 
steamers for the ascent of a shallow river two of the largest 
in the service, but not a single munition of war was sent out 
by the Admiralty. That the steamers were too large and the 
men too few may have been unavoidable—it is England’s 
weakness and glory that she has too few men—but at least 
they might have ammunition enough and to spare. For all 
our wealth, however, it is often brought home to us that 
we lack powder, if not shot. The affair was a success, 
though an expensive one, as the light wind prevented the 
vessels anchoring in their appointed stations, and they were 
thus exposed to a heavy fire, without being able to return 
it effectively. The ‘San Martin,’ a brig of 200 tons, had 
every gun disabled, and was simply wrecked; yet she kept 
her station. For this magnificent action the French made 
her Captain an Admiral, “No vessel of her size,” Sulivan 
said, “ever stood such a fire before.” The chain of boats 
being cut, it was decided to land and spike the guns, a risky 
proceeding had not the loss of the enemy been so severe. 
This, however, was unknown to the allies. Sulivan, by him- 
self, spiked the six guns of one fort, under a musketry fire. 

Sulivan made later an adventurous voyage in a dinghy 
down the Parana from Corrientes, to a point where a vessel 
was aground ; a large convoy then started for Corrientes, Rosas 
again disputing the passage at the cliffsof San Lorenzo. He 
used field-guns, galloping them up to the cliff-edge, firing, and 
then retreating before the guns of the squadron could be 
trained on them,—a very pretty exhibition of the uses of field 
artillery ; but though he hulled some of the vessels repeatedly, 
he caused no loss. Sulivan got to know the Parana so welk 
that it was declared that no one in Buenos Ayres knew the 
river as he did. It astonished everybody to see Sulivan pilot- 
ing a steamer down the stream among shallows, snags, and 
rocks, at a breakneck speed. His handling of the ‘ Philomel” 
had, months before, led a French officer to declare “that the 
devil must be in her,” and his own countrymen were always 
on the look-out for some new exhibition from Sulivan of the 
art of seamanship. He was certainly a consummate seaman ; 
bat we have not space to record the stories that show his 
mastery of the noble art which is so dear to Englishmen. On 
the occasion of his last descent of the river, the ‘Philomel” 
ran the gauntlet, but so close to the cliffs that the artillery- 
men could not depress the guns enough tohit her. No medak 
was granted for Obligado, whereas the French were justly 
proud of the affair,—Paris has still the captured cannon 
and France has two men-of-war, the ‘Obligado’ and the 
‘Tréhonart.? “1 have two medals I am ashamed to wear,” 
said an officer, “as I was not within one hundred miles of the 
enemy, but if I get a medal for the Parana I shal] have some 
pride in wearing it.” 

After taking the despatches home, Sulivan had to content 
himself with half-pay till the Russian War saw him appointed 
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as one of the surveyors to the Baltic fleet. It was with con- 
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siderable difficulty, and only at the last moment, that the | placed on him by the Fleet Admirals, to whom he always 


Admiralty made up their minds to send surveyors, so that the 
fleet had passed the great Belt before Sulivan and others 
overtook them. What the fleet would have done without a 
surveyor it is impossible to say, as Napier appears to have 
been ignorant of their value, and could conceive no better use 
for a surveying-vessel than to convert it into a fire-ship. This 
opinion he expressed before some of his officers in Sulivan’s 
presence, but he had reason to withdraw this ignorant remark 
before he left the Baltic. Sulivan spent months of incessant 
labour day and night sounding the channels, buoying rocks, 
and reconnoitring various forts, and generally acting as the 
eye of the Admiral. These were real reconnaissances, not 
the trips made by masters who, satisfied with an inspection at 
a distance of twelve miles, could report a “reconnaiseance.” 
Sulivan had a great deal of difficulty with these men, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the nature of the shores of the Baltic, 
opinionated and jealous; they would flatly contradict the 
evidence even of his mathematical instruments, till Admiral 
Napier would turn from one to the other in despair. Sulivan’s 
accounts of the trips he made with the officers of the fleet 
are lively and amusing, but suggest some serious reflections 
on the actual capacity of the men in command of the fleets. 
The astonishment of these worthies at the speed with which 
the ‘ Lightning’ threaded the channels and took them fora 
near glimpse of Cronstadt or Sveaborg vented itself in a 
variety of ways. The French Admiral compared Sulivan to a 
*¢ trnffle-dog,” and Sulivan’s juniors and friends years before 
always said that his knowledge of the contour of the channels 
and rocks and the nature of the bottom appeared to be in- 
stinctive and almost miraculous. In 1855 the bombardment 
of Sveaborg took place, Sulivan’s plans having been agreed to 
by the Admiralty, but it was only by dint of the strongest 
persuasion that Dundas, who had succeeded Napier, was kept 
ap to the plan, and at the very last the obstacles raised, and 
the bungling of superior officers, must have tried a man of 
‘Sulivan’s impetuous and keen temperament to the utmost. 
For days before the affair Sulivan and those under 
him were busy finding safe anchorages, planning the 
anges and positions for the mortar-boats, but the com- 
mand was given to some one else who was against the 
scheme. In the early morning of the intended bombardment 
things were so obviously muddled that on his own responsi- 
bility he postponed the engagement, The next morning he 
@was roused by the officer in command, who wished to know 
what they were to do about hauling the boats up to their 
respective stations. Sulivan was equal to the occasion, and 
‘eventually the bombardment was a complete success—a 
terribly perfect one indeed—but Sulivan’s relief might well 
‘take the form of “undignified capers on the paddle-box” 
when the first shells, by their accurate range and deadly 
effect, removed all anxiety from his mind. It was sheer 
ignorance on the part of the Captain in command of the plan 
of the principles of gunnery which caused the delay, and 
which, previous to the first day, led him to declare the mortar- 
boats and the frigates were anchored too near, the clearness of 
the air deceiving him as to the distance; nor did Sulivan’s 
‘protest as to the accuracy of his scale avail. The Admiral 
told him to moor the frigates further out, and Sulivan 
imitated, in some degree, a famous incident of a previous 
_ Baltic fight, sending his own officers to the frigate with in- 
junctions to weigh anchor, turn the sbip’s head a little, and 
drop anchor before she had moved her own length. 
Peace was declared before Sulivan’s plan for destroying 
_Cronstadt could be tested, and with peace his active service 
was over. Not till fourteen years after the war did Sulivan 
receive his K.C.B., and he was justly indignant at the peculiar 
motions of seniority which prevented adequate recognition of 
his invaluable work. It is not suggested that other than 
strained notions of seniority influenced this neglect. But 
Sulivan, who to the last remained a boy and always possessed 
@ sanguine, warm-hearted, and sensitive temperament, felt 
these things for others’ sakes as well as his own. He worked 
at high pressure, as Fitzroy said; things never seemed to 
go fast enough for him, for he acted not only as the 
eye of the fleet, but, in some instances, as the brain 
also—yet he lived to be eighty. That he possessed quite 
an unusual amount of tact, united to a fine sense of duty 
and independence of judgment, is proved by his popularity 
among his colleagues, and the absolute reliance that was 





spoke frankly. At one time his name was as well known in 
France as in England—perhaps better—as a brilliant seaman 
and a man of extraordinary quickness of perception, and with 
a knowledge of practical gunnery and practical gunnery 
tactics that made him an invaluable adviser and officer. He 
drew up many valuable plans,—witness his seaman brigades, 
which won Napier’s heart. These letters throw an interesting 
side-light on a much-debated campaign and the working of a 
fleet on actual service in the pre-ironclad days, and many 


‘more human aspects of warfare. They are private letters, 


for the most part to his wife, yet there is nothing injudicious 
in their contents—and the biography generally is most 
moderately written—and if its object was to show us a noble 
specimen of an English sailor, a Christian gentleman, and a 
charming personality, it has succeeded, and we must thank 
Mr. H. N. Salivan heartily for the book. 





HISTORY OF THE HORN-BOOK.* 
THESE volumes, though dedicated to the infancy of education, 
are so full of mature research that we feel almost overwhelmed 
by the store of learning that Mr. Tuer has collected. We are 
not sure that the chief interest in the books does not liein the 
cover, where models of horn-books and “ battledores” are 
ingeniously stowed away. The only drawback is the addi- 
tional weight of the volumes, which are almost too cumber. 
some to hold without the intervention of a reading-desk or 
some such support. We quite agree with Mr. Tuer when he 
says in his second volume that many will appreciate the care- 
fully prepared models, who “ prefer the thing itself to its 
picture.” To hold in our hands such a model as the one, for 
instance, in the cover of the first volume, described as “an 
early uncovered horn-book in black letter,” is better than 
chapters of descriptions and dimensions. We handle it with 
respect, for therein lies the germ of the whole costly and 
complicated modern system of education that necessitates 
Boards and Codes to enable it to be carried out effectually, 
and over which one-half of the nation seems to be con- 
tinually fighting as to what the other half shall, or 
shall not, be taught. It is strange that an article in 
such common use, at any rate in England, for several 
centuries should have disappeared so entirely that the 
very form is familiar only to the antiquarian. Mr. Tuer 
says that the “preservation of more than one horn- 
book is due to the unpremeditated foresight of little boys,” 
who carefully dropped that instrament of early torture 
through cracks in the floor or wainscoting, where it lay con- 
cealed till the cottage or farmhouse was pulled down. The 
earliest horn-book left to us, probably belonging to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was found behind the panelling of a 
farmhouse in Surrey. In 1828 the “ Middleton (or Bateman) 
Horn-book” was discovered in the thatch of an old farm- 
house. And as it was hardly the sort of object a jackdaw could 
conceal, it is possible that the instincts of some small former 
inhabitant of the farmhouse discovered that thatch was a 
splendid hiding-place, and one likely to be unsuspected. 
When spelling-books became cheaper and more universal, 
horn-books became obsolete, and as they were no longer in 
demand, we read of so many as a million and a half being 
destroyed in one warehouse alone. Still, they seem to have 
lingered on in use in the country villages well into the 
present century, and many of the old people still alive may 
have learned their “ criss-cross row ” and been duly 
admonished over the knuckles or head with the object from 
which they were painfully imbibing knowledge. When boys 
and girls could read great “A” and little “a,” could spell 
the simple combinations that followed the alphabet, could 
repeat the invocation and the Lord’s Prayer, their education 
was nearly completed, or at least the foundation was well and 
duly laid; as William Hornbye wrote in 1622 :— 
“ Eke as the Horn-book is the seed and graine 
Of skill by which we learning first obtaine; 
And, though it be accounted small of many 
And haply bought for twopence or a penny, 
Yet will the teaching somewhat costly be, 


Ere they attain unto the full degree 
Of scholarship and art.” 


Horn-books have gone up in price since those days, when 
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twopence for a gilt one and a penny or three-halfpence for a 
plain one was a remunerative price. At the other end of the 
yeale, as Mr. Tuer says, is the Bateman Horn-book, which was 
sold at an auction for £65. This very rare specimen is, un- 
fortunately, imperfect,—the brass “latten ” edges that secured 
the horn have disappeared, the leather that covered the back is 
frayed and worn, but the device that ornamented it survives. 
Hone has left the following description of it among his 
hitherto unpublished notes :— 

« There is an old and curious horn-book in the possession of a 
gentleman of antiquarian taste and learning—William Bate- 
man of Middleton, near Bakewell, Derbyshire—which he most 
obligingly forwarded to me for inspection. A written memo- 
randum is on the handle: ‘This horn-bock was found on the 
10th March 1828; measures three and three-quarter inches high 
by two inches and seven-eighths in width, exclusive of the handle, 
which is an inch long.’ The alphabet is preceded by the Cross. 
The contents of the page are the same as mine but printed in 
black letter. The wood, except the handle part, is wholly 
covered with roan or sheep leather, originally perhaps of a 
red colour, but now faded. The back is stamped with a 
figure of Charles I., bareheaded and in armour, on horseback, 
within a single line border; at the top corner and facing the 
King there is a large celestial crown issuing from a cloud above 
his head; and in the other corner, an angel’s face and wings ; 
under the crown are the letters C. R., below, between the feet of 
the horse, T. H. This ornament was impressed upon the leather 
with a tool that indented into every line some metallic pigment, 
which has since oxidised to a dull leaden colour.” 

Though the common horn-books were merely cut from a 
piece of thin oak board, with the alphabets, &c., pasted 
on the face, and protected by a sheet of horn from con- 
tact with grubby fingers, and the back sometimes covered 
with stamped leather, sometimes left plain, we also read 
of more valuable specimens, such as a silver filigree horn- 
book said to have been given by Queen Elizabeth to Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, and also of others made of ivory 
and bone. Horn-books were introduced into America by 
the English settlers in the seventeenth century, but Mrs. 
Earle, whose researches into the early customs and fashions 
of New England are so well known, has only been able to 
find one surviving specimen and that in an imperfect con- 
dition, though they figure frequently in early account-books 
and advertisements. Some of the more interesting informa- 
tion given by Mr. Tuer relates to the introduction of horn- 
books into old pictures. One may be seen suspended from the 
girdle of a child in Rembrandt’s “Christ Blessing Little 
Children” in oar National Gallery, and he mentions other 
pictures by Dutch masters, such as Jan Steen and Van 
Ostade, in which they are portrayed. These treasures, which 
nave been sought after eagerly by antiquarians, have not 
unnaturally been occasionally fabricated, as Mr. Tuer 
remarks in his second volume :—‘ That the spuriosity-maker 
has not been more industrious is accounted for by the 
difficulty in obtaining horn-books to copy from. The 
appearance of these pages will remove that difficulty, 
and a crop of spurious horn-books may be expected.” 
It is now proved beyond doubt that the black-letter 
horn-book presented to the British Museum in 1845 by 
Mr. George Offor is a fabrication, as is also a similar one 
belonging to the Earl of Warwick, though there is no clue to 
the actual fabricator. Mr. Tuer gives an amusing account of 
the indefatigable labours that led to the final demonstration of 
the fraud. We are glad that a little space in the two ponderous 
volumes is devoted to the consideration of a species of horn- 
book that specially commended itself to young readers. Hone 
leaves a note of this species in his unpublished memoranda :— 

“Among my recollections of childish pleasures I have a vivid 
remembrance of an alphabet called the Horn-book, price one 
farthing, published by the Gingerbread Bakers, and sold by all 
dealers in gingerbread in town and country.. There was a superior 
edition with a wider margin, handsomely gilt, price a halfpenny. 
I formerly purchased for my own use several copies of different 
editions of this work, but have nct preserved one. It was rather 
larger than the common horn-book, and made of dark brown 
gingerbread.” 


The lines quoted by Mr. Tuer from Prior’s Alma (and aiso re- 
peated in the reprint of Dr. Mackenzie’s paper on the horn- 
book—the two volumes require judicious pruning and erasing 
of needless repetitions) refer to these toothsome “ editions” :— 


“To Master John the English Maid 
A Horn-book gives of gingerbread ; 
And that the Child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the Letter.” 
Whether the knowledge thus inwardly administered serves to 
nourish the brain is an inquiry that we cannot venture to 








follow out; but there seems an undoubted connection between 
an early acquaintance with what Tickell calls the “sugar’d’ 
plane, o’erspread with beaten gold,” and the saying, denoting’ 
riper experience, of “taking the gilt off the gingerbread.” 
Fortunate, indeed, are they who buy their experience so 
cheaply. 

We have already mentioned with gratitude the models of 
horn-books and cardboard “ battledores” that lie snugly hidden. 
in the covers of these volumes; we must also add a word of 
praise for the copious and carefully numbered cuts that illus- 
trate the letterpress. The modern fanciful illustrations are 
less interesting, and indeed seem to us superfluous and un- 
meaning; but the whole work is an example of care and pains- 
taking assimilation of knowledge, though occasionally the 
paths of knowledge lead us far away from the simple “ criss- 
cross row ” and its once familiar exponent, the horn-book. 





THE GLOBE-TROTTER IN ALGERIA* 

THE little book before us, though no wise lacking in 
interest and instruction, is none the less an excellent: 
example of the globe-trotter and his ways. There are 
many signs by which we can recognise a thoroughgoing 
member of the tribe. He is lamentably wanting in the sense 
of proportion and arrangement. It is all one to him,— 
remarks on local inns and cookery rub shoulders with de- 
scriptions of beautiful scenery through which he has passed ; 
dissertations on ancient buildings or ruins are pieced into 
criticisms of the government, its railways, and postal arrange- 
ments. In effect, his ideas of perspective are remarkably raw 
and “early.” So also are his criticisms on the men with whom 
he comes into contact, and their methods. As they do not. 
fall in with his notions of how things should be managed, he 
is apt to scatter his censure with afree hand. Continuous 
travel has taken from him that wholesome quality of 
wonder and reverence which is the best spirit wherewith 
to approach a land with manners and customs alien 
from your own. As all life is for him a bustle and a 
march, as he is firmly convinced that he who runs may 
write, so he is equally convinced that he who runs may read, 
He has no time to acquire a smooth or exact style; he is not 
always at pains even to correct the numerous slips and errors 
to which flesh—and particularly globe-trotting flesh—is heir. 
And thus his work occasionally resembles a sheaf of proof- 
sheets sent out by a singularly careless printer. 

The book with which we are dealing is an account of a 
cycling tour through Algeria made by an American and his 
wife. It is a lively little volume, and gives its readers 
several pleasant pictures and curious details of the land and 
its inhabitants. But the way in which it is put together 
emphatically recalls the globe-trotter. The Roman ruins, so 
numerous in Algeria, are carefully mentioned, but in a 
thoroughly nonchalant way :—“ Reaching Lambesa...... 
in good time, we stopped to inspect the Roman ruins there, 
consisting of the usual amphitheatre, baths, basilica, temple 
of Minerva, etc.’ The words we have taken the liberty to 
italicise are delicious. With us Roman ruins are not so 
plentiful that we can afford to dismiss them with an “ete. ;” 
nor do we consider a Temple of Minerva a ‘‘ usual” pheno- 
menon. We can only suppose that our authors have in their 
minds the plentiful antiquities with which their own country 
abounds. 

The French and their administration comes in for some 
shrewd blows. This Guide Joanne, which is the French 
substitute for Baedeker, is evidently a worthless and mis- 
leading production; it would appear to lack lucidity, and 
“‘no one can compose more indirect labyrinthine sentences 
than a Frenchman.” This, we are fain to admit, is news; 
we had always thought that “labyrinthine sentences” were 
the exclusive creation of our German neighbours. We stand 
corrected. Nor is the behaviour of the French themselves 
to the taste of our authors. “An excellent opportunity is 
afforded in Algiers to study the demoralising effect almost 
invariably exercised on a semi-barbarous people by contact 
with a so-called civilised one.” Dispute the excellence of 
France in art, letters, or government if you will, but in 
civilisation? Surely the shades of Thiers and Guizot would 
rise from their graves to protest against such an enormity. 





* Algerian Memories. By Fanny B. Workman and William H, Workman, 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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Again, to describe the Arab dog as attacking travellers “in 
froups” may show an acquaintance with French that does 
credit to the authors, but it none the less suggests care- 
lessness; Conversely “Chauvanistic” would suggest that 
that acquaintance with French is not so very deep after 
all. In the same sentence occur the words “ mistral” and 
“Sirocco.” Surely both ought to receive the dignity of a 
capital letter, or else neither. The same halting between 
two opinions is discovered in their dealings with the word 
* Mauresque,” a Moorish woman; and as the word on each 
occasion is printed without italics or inverted commas, our 
authors seem unaware that “ Mauresque ” has not yet received 
the sanction of the English dictionary. We might also 
instance many native words which are introduced into the 
text without any explanation of their meaning; but enough 
has been said to show the slipshod, easy-going style of our 
authors. 

This exposure of a few of the many faults contained in this 
book is not meant to deter those interested in travel-sketches 
from reading the same. The book is lively, and will quite repay 
reading. It contains many interesting details as to Algeria 
and its inhabitants. The authors are particularly at home in 
their chapters on the Kabyles, that picturesque and somewhat 
mysterious race who inhabit the Djurjura mountains in the 
north of Algeria. They build their villages high upon the 
spurs of the mountains, and are a thrifty and brave race. 
So wedded are they to independence that it seems doubtful if 
they were ever really subdued before the advent of the French. 
Boman and Arab acquired only a very partial supremacy over 
them, and even now they maintain many of their peculiar 
customs and habits of life. But from every point of view 
Algeria would seem a delightfal travelling-ground for the 
tourist tired of the common round that Europe can show him. 
He will not, it would seem, find the palatial hotels to which 
he is accustomed in Paris or London; if he travels by railway 
he will probably have occasion to waste some invectives on 
the rate of speed, which seems to average about sixteen miles 
an hour! If, like our authors, he makes his explorations ona 
bicycle, he will often be seriously hampered by the thick and 
impassable mud into which a night’s rain will turn the inferior 
roads. Moreover, in the less-frequented parts he will do 
well to imitate the authors of this book, and provide 
himself with a revolver, as stray Arabs are not above 
trying to exact forced contributions. But if he attempt 
the journey, he will be rewarded by the sights of strange 
peoples and beautiful scenery,—to this latter incident of 
Algeria our authors do full justice. Also he will find 
himself in a land abounding in Roman remains, many of 
which are as yet most imperfectly known, even to French 
archeologists. In conclusion, despite the eccentricities and 
blunders which are so plentiful in this book, we can un- 
hesitatingly commend it to the public, more especially with 
the hope that it will attract English people to a land full of 
wonder and beauty. 





THE FJORDS AND FJELDS OF THE HARDANGER.* 


Tae holiday-making English public, that loves to combine a 
little sport with a change of scene, ought by this time to be 
fairly familiar with the advantages offered by a visit to 
Norway. Nevertheless, in spite of the many guide-books that 
already exist and the literary effusions of innumerable tourists, 
we would warmly recommend to their notice this modest 
little work by Major Mockler-Ferryman giving an account of 
personal experiences in Norwegian travel and sport, and 
much pleasant gossip on the subject of Norwegian folk- 
dJore. The author has confined his work to the fjords 
and fjelds of the Hardanger—that district of the country 
which lies opposite to our eastern shores—with the result 
that his description of the country, if somewhat rough 
from a scientific point of view, is at least a good deal 
amore thorough than that to be found in the ordinary guide- 
book; and as he appears to be addicted to many and very 
different pursuits, the traveller who does not find some in- 
terest in his pages must be very difficult to please. Major 
Mockler-Ferryman is not only a keen sportsman, but also a 
man of no small scientific attainmerts, with more than a 
smattering of geological knowledge and that legendary 
history that is known as folk-lore, and, as he possesses also a 





* In the Northman’s Land. By Major H. F. Mockler-Ferryman. L-ndon: 
Sampson Low, Murston, and Co. 





, Neither were these the only evils, for the pollution of the 


pleasant and entertaining style, he has produced a book which 
should interest more people than intending tourists, 

The Hardanger Fjord itself is a great arm of the sea 
running inland for some hundred and twenty miles towards 
the barren wastes of Thelemark. Between this water-valle 
and the mountains that shut it in lies a belt of fertile lang 
dotted with the quaint farmhouses which are familiar to all 
travellers in Norway. Other fjords, dividing the mountain 
chain, stretch inland from the Hardanger., Notably, the 
Mauranger Fjord, that leads up to the perpetual snow-fields 
of the Folgefond, and the long-reaching Sér Fjord, at the 
head of which stands the town of Odda and the famous water. 
fall of Skjeggedal. With the exception of the manor. 
house of Rosendal—the place of Bothwell’s exile—there 
is no building of any historical interest in the neighbourhood, 
Bat nowhere in Norway will the visitor find a greater and 
more beautifal variety of scenery or more striking traces of 
old Norwegian life. The annual invasion of foreigners hag 
naturally succeeded only too well in robbing the country of 
some of its characteristic features, such as its national dress, 
and spoiling others by the erection everywhere of huge 
hotels. Still the Hardanger province yet retains much of its 
old life, and though the last twenty years have wrought a sad 
change in the brilliancy and variety of the national costumes, 
it still affords ample opportunity of study to the curious in 
those matters. In legends and fairy-tales the Hardanger district 
is perhaps richer than any other. The boatmen everywhere 
seem to have an inexhaustible stock of marvellous tales of 
adventure by sea and land,—stories of sea-serpents and other 
monsters of the deep, and of underground goblins that haunt 
the rocky sides of the mountains. The author remarks, 
& propos of the many sea-serpent stories with which he was 
regaled, that he began to think that he had at last discovered 
the original habitat of the great sea-serpent. But surely, 
according to Norse mythology, he was quite right, for the 
serpent once caught by Thor is still the biggest on record. 
To turn from the mythical to the actual, the author has 
much to say on the subject of reindeer and other animals 
that are indigenous to the country. It would appear that the 
wild reindeer are rapidly giving place to the tame. From a 
sportsman’s point of view this is, of course, much to be 
regretted; but although the small farmer, who has hitherto 
made his only profit out of reindeer with his gun, is also 
prone to lament the change, it is more than possible that it 
will ultimately conduce to his benefit. The fact is that the 
Norwegian has yet much to learn from his humble and less 
civilised neighbour the Lapp. The author writes :— 

“What the future of the reindeer will be it is hard to say; but 

one thing is certain, either the tame herds or the wild ones must 
cease to exist. Their fate depends on the Norwegian Govern- 
ment; the preservation of the wild deer can only be ensured by 
the abolition of reindeer farming on or near the high-fjelds. But 
since the latter pursuit is likely to prove far more lucrative than 
hunting, it is improbable that any Government will ever feel 
inclined to uphold the sportsman’s rights against those of the 
farmer. The people want money badly, and few will grudge 
them the means of making it, even though it mean the loss of 
one of the most enjoyable sports of Northern Europe.” 
Well, every one has their own idea of what is enjoyable sport; 
for our part, in spite of the enthusiasm with which the 
author recounts his own experiences in reindeer-stalking, we 
are hardly inclined to endorse his opinion. Of more curious 
interest to naturalists is the account that the author gives of 
the lemming, a little beast which, before now, has played a 
more destructive part in Norway than even the rabbit in 
Australia. Now and again, at rare intervals, occurs what is 
called a “ lemming year,” when the lemmings multiply beyond 
all reason, and carry devastation throughout the country. 
The cause of their increase and the object of the subsequent 
migration remains a mystery. According to an eye-witness 
of one of these raids— 


“ News had already reached the fjord that the little pest was 
more numerous than usual in the fjelds, and the farmers set to 
work to gather in their crops as rapidly as possible. At first they 
appeared by twos and threes, then the mountain sides and the 
valleys became covered with them, as they poured down towards 
the fjord. In many instances the farmers were too late, and their 
crops disappeared in a single night before the ravaging hosts that 
overran the country. Like all armies, they left a trail of corpses 
in their wake, which polluted the streams and made drinking- 
water scarce. On reaching the fjord, each beast plunged blindly 
in, to perish before swimming any great distance. ‘The floating 
corpses completely covered the surface of the water for several 
hundreds of yards out, and the stench became unbearable. 
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sink! ter brought on a fever (known as ‘lemming fever’) 
pam the poche era which took months to eradicate. 


Other eye-witnesses describe the crowd of beasts and birds of 
prey in pursuit,—foxes, gluttons, lynxes, and wild cats, with 
every kind of owl and hawk. The lemming, by the way, was 
also the cause of much curious speculation among the old 
naturalists. No wonder Olaus Magnus once declared that 
they fell out of the air “in tempests and sudden showers.” 





THE NATION’S AWAKENING.* 
Mr. SPENSER WILEINSON’s new book, The WNation’s 
‘Awakening, deserves, in our judgment, to be widely read 
and deeply pondered by British statesmen and politicians 
of all ranks and parties. And every intelligent reader of it 
will be constrained to recognise that it is not a book which, 
when read, can be lightly put aside as if it had no practical 
bearing on civic life and duty. Some of its views may be 
capable of refutation, but they rest upon such good informa- 
tion and such close reasoning, and are so clearly set forth, 
that no patriotic citizen can regard them as undeserving 
of careful examination. The great question dealt with 
ty Mr. Wilkinson is,—By what means can this country 
be made secure against the tremendous perils involved 
in a hostile combination, including not only Russia and 
France, but Germany as well? To the idea of a war possibly 
waged against us by the two first-named Powers in alliance, 
the public mind bas for a good many years past been 
accustomed. But it was only last winter that, with a 
startling and most unpleasant shock, the nation awoke to the 
fact that Germany also, notwithstanding our kinship and long 
tradition of co-operation with her, had to be counted among our 
potential foes. It is true that the German Emperor’s deplorable 
telegram to President Kruger, and the astonishing outburst of 
anfriendly feeling towards this country, for which it gave 
the signal in the German Press, were speedily followed by an 
improvement in the tone of the French Press towards us. 
That fact could not but serve as at least a suggestion 
that the causes of division between France and Germany 
are so deep-seated and so powerfal as permanently to 
neutralise the uniting influence, however strong, that could 
be exercised by the prospect of going shares in the wreck of 
the British Empire. Our own belief, which was indicated a week 
ago, is that armed co-operation between France and Germany 
is not conceivable as likely to happen within a long period 
from the present time. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, however, points 
out that circumstances have occurred tending to “accustom 
foreign statesmen, the newspaper writers whom they control, 
and the public which reads the newspapers, to think less of 
the dissensions which separate the Powers of Earope from 
one another, and more of the causes of the friction which 
exists between them all and Great Britain.” Thus there is 
suggested to them “the idea that the truce which has pre- 
wailed on the Continent for a quarter of a century might with 
advantage be converted into a peace, and that an agreement 
might be reached in virtue of which, while each Power should 
renounce some European object ”—for example, the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in the case of France—“ once deemed to 
be important, compensation for the sacrifice thus made 
might in every case be obtained at the expense of the British 
Empire. This train of thought must lead to the grouping 
together of the several demands made by Continental Powers 
for concessions from England, and a British Government 
would then be compelled either to fresh surrenders, greater and 
more humiliating than have yet been made, or to so decided 
& negative reply as would be a rebuff to the combined Powers. 
Such a rebuff would, in the present state of the world, excite 
profound animosity, and might very easily lead to a war, in 
which none of the Continental Powers would appear to risk 
very much, while England would risk everything.” 

There are, broadly, two ways in which the tremendous 
problem thus presented might be dealt with. First, the 
defences of the British Empire, and, above all, its Navy, 
might be so greatly increased in strength as to enable it to 
meet victoriously even so mighty a combination as that of 
Germany with France and Russia. That is quite conceivable. 
But such an increase in armaments, besides being exceedingly 


‘burdensome, would require much time to carry out, and in 


the meantime it is perfectly possible that the three Powers 
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which, by the hypothesis, are tending towards an offensive 
alliance, would see that their policy was to strike their blow 
before preparation had been made against it. The second 
method of meeting the problem lies in the adoption by 
Great Britain of a policy which would divide the parties 
to the supposed hostile combination, and enlist one at least 
of them and other Powers in alliances with this country 
by an appeal to interests which would be recognised from 
their point of view as more cogent than those prompting 
them to an anti-British alliance. This is the policy set forth 
with great skill and clearness in The Nation’s Awakening. 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s view is that our grounds of 
difference with Germany are recognised by Germany herself 
as not being of sufficient importance to counterbalance the 
benefits which she would reap in Europe from an under- 
standing with us embracing a recognition of the permanence 
of the existing distribution of Colonial possessions and 
authority in Africa. In support of this opinion he quotes 
some very significant words from a speech by Baron von 
Marschall, the German Foreign Secretary, on March 14th, 
1896. “The policy of the Empire throughout the world,” 
said the Minister, “must not be in contradiction with the 
policy in Europe. We cannot be a bulwark of peuce in 
Europe and seek quarrels beyond the sea.” That certainly 
would appear to imply that the German Government did not 
desire to cherish, if it ever had seriously cherished, the idea 
of intruding its influence within the sphere of British 
paramount authority in South Africa. Mr. Wilkinson 
further points out that it was an old conviction of Prince 
Bismarck’s that the best security of Germany against the 
danger of a Franco-Russian alliance lay in an understanding 
with England as well as Austria. On the other hand, our 
author argues, with great ingenuity and very considerable 
plausibility, that Germany is so far from feeling her 
position, with her present alliances, satisfactory or secure, 
that she is beginning to shape her policy with a view to keeping 
Russia and France in good humour. Thus he points out that of 
late she has felt constrained to acquiesce in a development 
of Russian influence on the side of Bulgaria which is un- 
doubtedly very disagreeable and prejudicial to Austria, 
whose position as a Great Power it is part of the raison d’étre 
of the Triple Alliance to maintain. A like sense of dwresse has 
led Germany to support Russia’s policy in the Far East, which 
it is certainly no interest of Germany’s to advance, as it is 
most decidedly contrary to the interests of Great Britain. 
This kind of thing, Mr. Wilkinson apprehends, will tend to 
grow, greatly to our disadvantage, so long as England main- 
tains her policy of uncertainty and isolation. But in his 
view it is in England’s power to offer Germany such a 
measure of real security as would make it plainly worth her 
while to change entirely her attitude towards us, and to give 
us a most valuable quid pro quo. He believes that the 
accession of England to the Triple Alliance “would be 
welcomed by Germany as a great deliverance, provided, of 
course, that it was effected under conditions which would 
give the German Government full confidence in the deter- 
mination of England to abide in the policy, and to fulfil her 
pledges.” He argues with great earnestness that the drift of 
Russian policy, whether in regard to the Far East, to the 
Indian Frontier, or to the Black Sea, is politically and com- 
mercially hostile in root and essence to the interests of the 
British Empire, and should, therefore, if possible, be resisted. 
As regards France, Mr. Wilkinson does not see any permanent 
necessary ground of dangerous difference with this country, 
if only France will recognise and accept the Egyptian situa- 
tion; but that recognition on her part can only be brought 
about by the creation of a set of circumstances in which 
France cannot look to the Russian Alliance as a means of 
disturbing the British occupation of Egypt. 


It results from all this that a treaty with Germany is, 
in Mr. Wilkinson’s opinion, to be the pivot of a system 
of alliances by which British interests are to be pro- 
tected. That treaty would “set out clearly the Colonial 
interests of each party, which the other party will engage 
to respect. It should then define the interests which Eng- 


Powers would agree to regard an infringement of these 
interests by either France or Russia as an attack on the 
Power which has declared them vital, and would “exchange 





pledges, in case of such attack by France or by Russia on 





land and Germany respectively hold vital,” and the two’ 
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either of them, to remain neutral, and in case a Russian attack 
should be supported by France, or a French attack by Russia, 
then to declare war against both these Powers.” This treaty 
would be supplemented by (1) one between Great Britain, 
China and Japan, “each of the three Powers engaging to 
assist the other two in resisting any Russian encroachment 
upon the Chinese Empire, including Corea;” (2) between 
Great Britain and Austria for the defence of the Black Sea 
and the Straits against Russian aggression; and (3) between 
Great Britain and Italy for the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean. 

We have thought it only due to the great amount of know- 
ledge of foreign affairs and the steady thought which Mr. 
Wilkinson has brought to bear on this great subject, to in- 
dicate at some length the general scope and grounds of the 
policy expounded by him as demanded by the needs of 
Imperial security. There can be no doubt that, as we have 
lately pointed ont, apart from the question of an actual 
offensive alliance of Germany with France and Russia 
against this country, some decided new development of 
British policy might soon become necessary if German in- 
fluence were at all steadily thrown into the scale against us. 
We have maintained, and we distinctly hold, that an effective 
move on the part of England for neutralising German diplo- 
matic hostility could be made by an offer on our part to Italy 
of terms which would be good enough to detach her from the 
Triple Alliance. Such a measure as that would place Germany 
in an exceedingly awkward position, and a simple alliance 
with Italy would probably be more readily and immediately 
accepted by public opinion than any other defensive combina- 
tion which a British Government could make. At the same 
time, it cannot be denied that Mr. Wilkinson’s project has 
merits as designed to cover the whole field of our possible 
differences with European Powers. 

Even if Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s positive conclusions should 
not be adopted, a perusal of his book would be very useful 
as stating questions of Imperial policy in a compact, clear, 
and interesting form. As we have suggested before in these 
columns, we see no reason for believing that Russia is our 
natural and necessary enemy. Rather we incline to the belief 
that she is less our essential rival than any other Power. She 
is the great land Power we the great sea Power; and even where 
our interests clash, there is no reason to believe an under- 
standing impossible. This is of course a conclusion directly 
opposed to the view of Mr. Wilkinson, but for all that we 
welcome his book. It makes for clear thinking and for 
facing squarely, courageously, and with open eyes the great 
problems which confront us in foreign policy. 





SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY.* 


To form a true estimate of the life of Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley one would have to pass in review the history of 
English church music during the last half-century. For 
which reason we are not ill-pleased that his present 
biographer, Mr. Joyce, has concerned himself rather with the 
history of the man than with that of the musician, and has 
not insisted too strongly on the undoubted services which Sir 
Frederick rendered to the cause of sacred music. The 
character of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, the man, is one, 
too, with which we are always pleased to be better acquainted, 
Neither a genius, nor, indeed, a great man in the strict sense 
of the word, he was nevertheless endowed with exceptional 
talents, which he applied with exceptional perseverance and 
self-devotion to a certain end, manifesting, meanwhile, those 
human failings which rather tend to endear a man to his 
fellow-creatures, an impetuous temper and a somewhat un- 
discriminating spirit of benevolence. 

It says much for the natural good sense of Sir Frederick 
Ouseley that he was always extremely modest on the score of 
his musical achievements, for, from his infancy even, he was 
surrounded by the wondering admiration of friends and 
relations. His sister has recorded how at the early age of 
three months the wonderful child displayed the “power of 
distinguishing particular tunes, listening to every air his 
sisters played, but more earnestly marking his approbation of 
Weber’s waltz in the ‘ Freischutz’ by various kickings in his 
nurse’s arms, and other strange exertions.” At three years 
of age he was wont to keep a strict watch upon the harmony 
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of Nature, informing the world about him that the wing 
whistled in D, that the heavens thundered in G, ang 
that his father, afflicted with a bad cold, gave forth the 
same note when he blew his nose. It is only fair 
to add that Sir Frederick, when in after years he wag 
reminded of these feats of his infancy, merely remarked, 
‘* What an abominably disagreeable child I must have been!” 
The musical Dachess of Hamilton raved about the little 
prodigy; Malibran herself came to hear him improvise ang 
sing his opera, L’Isola disabitata. “So much affected was 


| she by the performance, that she cried almost to hysterics,” 


However, they did not succeed in turning the little man’s 
head; and in spite of a delicate constitution, and the fact 
that he was never sent to school, Ouseley in his youth wag 
never anything but a fair specimen of the ordinary, shy, 
and modest young Englishman. He passed through hig 
University career, with some credit, as a gentleman commoner 
of Christ Church, and on quitting Oxford he elected to enter 
the Church, his father’s death leaving him free to choose his. 
own profession. From his father he inherited some fortune 
besides the baronetcy, and this fortune he determined to devote 
to the cause of religion, and more particularly to the cause 
of religious music. At no time, perhaps, was music at a 
lower ebb in England. The general public was not only 
unmusical, but it harboured an active dislike for music and 
musicians. And in no phase of English life had this neglect 
and contempt produced stranger results than in the services 
cf the Church. People who only know the choral services of 
big towns to-day can hardly imagine the peculiar musica} 
performances which were the rule some fifty years ago in 
“choirs and places where they sing.” Of course Ouseley was 
but one of a vast band of reformers; butin his own line he did 
yeoman’s service, more particularly in curbing the emotionab 
zeal of his colleagues. He hated emotional sentimentalism 
even more perhaps than the lifelessness which had preceded 
it in church music; and his contributions to the list of 
modern hymns and anthems form a marked contrast to some 
of the hysterical effusions which were poured forth about this. 
time. What a rich man, or rather a comparatively rich man, 
could do, Sir Frederick did most ungrudgingly. The foundation 
of St. Michael’s Church and College, and its endowment as a 
training-school for church organists and musicians left its 
founder with but a scanty margin of income for his own 
needs. Nor was it only money that he gave; for he devoted 
his whole time and energy to making the work of his college 
successful. He brought the same zeal to bear upon his duties. 
as Professor of Music at Oxford, a post that, before his time, 
had been treated as more or less of a sinecure. In the 
exercise of his duties as examiner, his kindness of heart was. 
often at variance with his anxiety to raise the standard of 
the musical degree; and he suffered terribly from the 
piteous appeals which candidates, whose prospects, or liveli- 
hood perhaps, would depend upon their securing some 
particular degree, were wont to address to him. Sometimes 
the disappointed candidate would merely show an angry 
resentment, as, for example, the man who, having had his 
exercise rejected as utterly hopeless, wrote to this effect :— 

“ Sir,—Your rejection of my exercise confirms the opinion I 
have long entertained of your utter incompetence for the office 
you hold.” 

That form of reproach was at least bearable; what distressed 
Sir Frederick was the other kind :— 

«“ Another man who had gained the degree of Mus. Bac., but 

had been rejected for the Mus. Doc. degree, is said to have 
followed the Professor about Oxford, from one place to another, 
weeping copiously. Sir Frederick called in on several friends, 
hoping thus to escape ; but on each occasion when he came out he 
found himself waylaid on the doorstep. At last, in desperation, 
the poor Professor of Music ran in by the Turl Street entrance to 
call on the Rector of Exeter, who let him out by the other 
entrance into Broad Street and liberty.” 
Otherwise he was pleased enough with his duties at Oxford, 
especially when at Commemoration time he used to preside 
in his official capacity at the organ which, thanks largely to 
his own exertions, had been erected in the Sheldonian Theatre. 
On those occasions he used to pride himself on the skill with 
which he softened the manners of the noisy undergraduates, 
or drowned a sudden uproar with his own strains. It was 
after one of these performances that he received the fol 
lowing letter from some discontented colleagues :— 


“ Sir,—We blowed for you on Tuesday. Is we to be paid ? 
And is you to pay us >—Yours, Tue BiowistTs.” ; 
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Sir Frederick had a pretty humour of his own, and most of 
the stories connected with him in this book have an amusing 
side. Not the least entertaining of them is the account of a 
somewhat arbitrary lady who was one of his parishioners. 
On his first arrival in the parish, where he built St. Michaels, 
Sir Frederick was regarded with some suspicion by the 
neighbourhood, and especially by this lady, who went about 
roundly accusing him of Roman Catholic tendencies :— 

“ ly managed to do, Sir Frederick had 
oe iad of — he tok ton to task for what she had 
said. But she stoutly maintained her position, resting her 
theological opinions on this statement : *I must know, for I am 
great-niece to Hervey’s Meditations!’ ‘The same lady, on another 
occasion, had the pleasure of hearing Sir Frederick play the over- 
ture to Esther on the organ, and thanked him for ‘that beautiful 
chorus of Handel’s.’ ‘ Well, it is an overture,’ said Sir Frederick ; 
«not exactly a chorus.’— Indeed, I think I ought to know,’ was 
the answer, ‘considering my great-aunt once heard Handel play 
on the organ!’” 

Some of the stories of Sir Frederick’s musical experiences 
among his neighbours in the country are delightful. At one 
house his hosts regaled him after dinner with a performance 
of the Hallelujah Chorus played on three flutes. Even more 
extraordinary was the musical reception provided for him by 
a brother clergyman who was possessed by a great passion 
for musical-boxes. Indeed, there is plenty of entertainment 
—including a most thrilling and well-authenticated ghost- 
story—in the pleasant, gossiping account which Mr. Joyce 
has given of his friend. We cannot say that the biographer’s 
own literary style is of the highest order; but at least it is as 
simple and straightforward as it is unpretentious. 





VANDYCK.* 

Tuis is a translation of a French work on the master pub- 
lished some years back, and those who prefer to have their 
art history in English will find the translation serviceably 
done. M. Guiffrey is of the documentary order of writers 
on art, one of those patient people who investigate the legends 
that accumulate round famous names and succeed in most 
cases in disproving them. His pages do not offer a searching 
philosophy of the art of the man whose life he tells, nor does 
he strike one as very keenly sensitive to the appeal of 
painting; but his attitude is “correct” and his information 
considerable. 

What set M. Guiffrey on the task, to which he devoted 
many years, was, as he tells us, the discovery of a previous 
investigator of the last century, whose notes have remained 
practically buried in manuscript. The name of the writer in 
question is unknown, but his MS. passed in 1850 from the 
library of M. Goddé to that of the Louvre. With the idea of 
publishing the new facts in this MS., combined with a thorough 
study of the pictures and other sources for the life, M. Guiffrey 
visited the galleries of Turin, Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
and other places, as well as the collections of Belgium and 
England. He has tracked the artist through the countries 
in which he did his work. 

As good an instance as any of the correction of legend by 
the anonymous MS. is that of the Saventhem story, a 
favourite affair with the gossiping historians. The story 
runs that Vandyck, when setting out for Italy, dallied by 
the way at the village of Saventhem, not far from Brussels. 
Rubens, puzzled by his pupil’s silence, made inquiries, and 
found that he had been captured by a young peasant girl, 
and “was forgetting everything under the influence of his 
passion,” yet, “in order to gratify the wishes of his fair 
friend, he had executed two paintings for the church of 
the village where love kept him prisoner. Such was 
the origin of the ‘Virgin and Child Jesus,’ long since 
vanished, and the famous ‘St. Martin,’ which remains 
to this day on one of the altars of the church.” There 
is a fairly obvious touch of legend in the peasant girl’s 
desire that her lover should spend his time in_beauti- 
fying the church, and ruthless documents, it appears, prove 
that not she, but the Baron of Saventhem, commissioned the 
“St. Martin,” and that the other picture was commissioned 
by the wardens of the church after Vandyck returned from 
Italy. Docaments leave us the girl, but not the peasant, give 
her the name of Van Ophem (probably Isabella), and show us 
the artist proposing for her hand and being rejected. Thus 

“is legend’s economical and fanciful way of putting two and 
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two together defeated, and we gain instead the following 
facts about the lady :—“ She resigned herself at last and con- 
tracted two successive marriages, which were both without 
issue. Though she took some time to forget, her health does not 
appear to have suffered much from this first youthful sorrow. 
She died, in fact, at the age of almost a hundred, in 1701. To 
the end of her life she retained a marked taste for works of art.” 
From this point M. Gaiffrey has more real stuff to deal with, 
and pursues the history of the painter’s productions in Italy, 
brings him home again, disentangles the facts of the earlier 
visit to England, narrates what passed between that and his 
final settling down here as Court painter, and tells us what is 
known of his life in England. 

Vandyck is not one of the artists who have left us interest- 
ing letters. There is nothing in his correspondence to com- 
pare with the letters and diaries of Albert Diirer, for instance. 
The letters quoted are mainly of a business character. His 
portraits show us a handsome person, rumour paints him of 
a gallant and amorous disposition, his own words and acts 
prove him ambitious not only for his art, but for the specious 
and solid results it might yield. Ambition in his art 
meant rivalry with the achievements of his master Rubens. 
Wherever he went in Europe he was acclaimed as the painter 
of rank and fashion ; he received numerous commissions to 
paint pictures for ecclesiastical bodies; but he may have felt 
disappointed that he never had the opportunity of matching 
himself against his master in such a series of “historical ” 
paintings as those executed for the Luxembourg and now in 
the Louvre. The painting he designed for the Palace at 
Whitehall, where Rubens had painted a ceiling, was never 
executed. In worldly honour he takes his place among the 
princely painters of the seventeenth century. With Charles I., 
to name only his chief patron, he took a position comparable 
with that of Velazquez under Philip IV.; he maintained a 
lordly establishment, and in spite of intermittent payments, 
accumulated a considerable fortune. 

If we pass from these secondary matters to his real character 
as a painter, he must take a lesser place than the three other 
giants of his century, Rabens, Rembrandt, and Velazquez. 
From the exuberant genius of the first he learned a magnifi- 
cent manner, and showed a special aptness for the state 
and elegance of Court life, but his painting moves to the 
end within what Rubens had invented. When he leaves 
portrait for other subjects he displays at once the limita- 
tions of his mind. A splendid style, a facile, swaggering 
way of arranging a picture, remains; but it is empty rhetoric 
when compared with the deep dramatic poetry with which 
Rembrandt never failed to investa scene. Velazquez, though 
at the outset he may have learned something from the por- 
traits by Vandyck that he saw in Italy, went on to develop a 
fineness and originality of vision that the latter never 
equalled. But in Vandyck’s best work, portraits of young 
lords and of Princes in a style absolutely sympathetic with 
their subjects, or in those drawings and etchings of his painter 
friends, where a grand manner is mated with a keen scrutiny of 
character, we have the work of a master only coming short of 
the highest rank. He has a double claim to honour in 
England,—as the magnificent historian of a period of our 
national history, and as the founder of the English school of 
painting. 

His work is abundantly illustrated in the volume before us. 
The pictures are wisely chosen from the less hackneyed 
collections, and if the etchings by which they are reproduced 
are not very interesting in themselves, they give a fair notion 
of the form and chiaroscuro of the pictures. Much more 
valuable are the photographic reproductions of drawings, 
with their illustration of a fine method, and of a spontaneous 
execution not always to be found throughout pictures whose 
rapid production required the help of several hands. The 
book, good as it is within its limits of documentary research, 
appeals to us most as a rich collection of the master’s 
drawings and studies. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—~——_ 

Life of Blessed Sebastian Valfré, of the Turin Oratory. By Lady 
Amabel Kerr. (London Catholic Truth Society.)—This is the his- 
tory of a remarkable member of the Oratorian body, which the late 
Cardinal Newman bas made a familiar name to Englishmen. Sebas- 
tian Valfré was born in 1629, and passed his long life as a priest of 
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the Oratory in Turin. His career is of extreme interest, and is well 
worth the attention not only of his co-religionists, but of readers 
who are not members of the Roman Catholic Church. The reso- 
lute devotion to duty of one who was not specially gifted intel- 
lectually, and whose spiritual greatness seemed due more to an 
“ infinite capacity for taking pains” than to those natural tastes 
which sometimes make sanctity, to all appearance, eomparatively 
easy, is instructive and interesting. The cultivation of ordinary 
gifts with extraordinary earnestness and assiduity gave to the Ora- 
torian priest a large share of that special magnetic influence which 
generally attaches to spiritual genius. Thus, while his work was 
notably among the poor, and while he wrought wonderful con- 
versions of life among disreputable persons of the lower orders in 
Turin, he was also the director and constant correspondent of that 
turbulent and difficult Prince, Victor Amadeo II., Duke of Savoy, 
and of his two daughters, the Queen of Spain and the Duchesse de 
Burgogne. Father Sebastian Valfré lived to be over eighty, and 
did his work resolutely in the face of habitual depression, which 
has been ascribed greatly to the prevalence in his time of the 
Calvinistic temper, which he combated successfully in others, but 
which left on him the shadow of a gloomy religion, whose doc- 
trines he rejected. It was said that his one really happy hour in 
the day was passed in saying Mass. The book is a valuable 
addition to Catholic hagiology in England. 

A new edition, which must be at least the thousand-and-first, 
of The Compleat Angler, by Walton and Cotton (J. Lane), is 
appearing in monthly parts, under the editorship of Mr. Le 
Gallienne. The peculiarity of it is the “ Angler’s Calendar” for 
each month, containing not a little information that will be new 
to most readers. There are also Mr. E. H. New’s illustrations, 
pictures of places and persons connected with the art generally, 
and Walton’s particular exposition of it. These are in excellent 
keeping with the text. 


The Old Pastures. By Mrs. Leith Adams. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—We must own to liking the surroundings and 
scenery of Mrs. Leith Adams’s story better than we like the story 
itself. The rustics of Greylings, both men and women, are an 
excellent company. There is the aged Amos Digger, with his 
very good conceit of country-folk in general and himself in 
particular; Isaac Turnover, the “dowser” (expert with the 
magic rod by which water is discovered); Mrs. Pomfret, with her 
forehanded preparations for her last toilet—“a neat sprig of 
lavender seems fitting like, don’t it now ? ”—and various others, 
the dog ‘Rip’ not being forgotten. The people talk, it is true, a 
curious dialect, which it would not be easy to localise, but they 
are real creatures. The story does not seem real. Supposititious 
children have been palmed off on unsuspecting husbands, but the 
incident is not one that suits such a story as The Old Pastures. 
Where in England—for we presume that Greylings is in England 
—do they use the term “ warlock” for witch ? 


In a Mule Litter to the Tomb of Confucius. By Alex. 
Armstrong. (Nisbet and Co.)—Mr. Armstrong says very little 
about the tomb. He got there without much difficulty or danger, 
except of being cheated, a process in which most of the people were 
experts. The journey from Chefoo and back occupied a little 
more than five weeks. As it was made in mid-winter, the time 
was probably longer than it would otherwise have been. There 
is nothing very notable about the tomb itself, general as is the 
veneration with which it is viewed throughout China. It is 
curious to see that the guardians of the tomb have not received 
much good from the Sage’s moral teaching. They demanded an 
admission-fee of 10,000 cash, not for entering the burial-ground— 
that was supposed to be free—but towards the expense of keeping 
itup. They were glad to get twenty pence. Mr. Armstrong 
had it in his mind to further the missionary cause. He describes 
himself as having been received with civility and attention in 
most places. There were no indications of the furious hostility 
of which there have been such dismal examples elsewhere. 

Personal Reminiscences of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By W. 
Williams. (R.T.S.)—Mr. Williams, a friend and, we may say, 
companion of Mr. Spurgeon during many years, has put together 
in this volume some of his recollections of his talk, table and 
other, adding some letters, and notes and criticisms of his 
sermons and other works. There is nothing to change, but much 
te strengthen, the impression of Spurgeon’s powerful, kindly 
nature, illuminated with a rare feeling of humour, and always 
dominated, even when his enthusiasm was strongest, by common 
sense. Of all “leaders of religion”—and a leader he certainly 
was—he most resembles Luther. There are pages of good things, 
not exactly brilliant, but solid and strong, which came from this 
wonderful man’s inexhaustible treasury of wit and wisdom. 
There never was, one cannot but feel, a man of more affluent 
mind. Who but he could have gone on pouring out a stream of 


Williams has given us a book which is of more than ephemera} 
value. One good thing we must quote, though doubtless it has 
been quoted before,—his answer to some one who “could not 
believe” that he smoked, “I cultivate my flowers and burn my 
weeds.” 


Messrs. Seeley and Co. have published a new, handsomely, and 
bountifully as well as beautifully illustrated edition of Edinburgh : 
Picturesque Notes, by Robert Louis Stevenson. This was one of 
the earliest of the efforts of the now classic author of “Catriona ” 
and “ Weir of Hermiston,” and is, indeed, a sort of inspired guide- 
book. In it we find the future master of style preparing for his 
greatest efforts. Occasionally he is commonplace, as when he 
talks of “‘ Burns in one of his happiest moments.” At other times, 
on the other hand, he is the reverse of commonplace, as when he 
gives us Edinburgh, both of the present and of the historic past, 
thus :—“ Edinburgh has but partly abdicated, and still wears in 
parody, her metropolitan happiness. Half a capital, and half a 
country town, the whole city leads a double existence; it has long 
trances of the one and flashes of the other; like the king of the 
Black Isles, it is half alive and half a monumental marble.” 
Again, in supporting his contention, that the “ Scotch stand highest 
among nations in the matter of grimly illustrating death,” he 
says, “Every mason was a pedestrian Holbein; he had a deep 
consciousness of death, and loved to put its terrors pithily before 
the churchyard loiterer.” In this book, too, we have hints— 
and something more—of that peculiarly pathetic patriotism 
which grew into something like an absorbing passion with Steven- 
son when he was in exile, such as, “There is no Edinburgh 
emigrant far or near, from China to Peru, but he or she carries: 
some lively picture of the mind, some sunset behind the Castle 
cliffs, some snow scene, some maze of city lamps, indelible in the 
memory and delightful to study in the intervals of toil.” But 
this is a notable book in respect of performance as well as of 
promise. It is beyond question the most picturesque record 
that any city in the Kingdom has been honoured with ; while it 
is quite unnecessary to say that Stevenson would not have been 
himself, or for that matter a Scotchman, if he had not been able: 
to find a sermon in every one of the stones of his beloved—yet 
detested—Edinburgh. The illustrations by Mr. T. Hamilton 
Crawford, which are numerous, striking, and realistic, without 
being too impressionist, add greatly to the value of this edition. 


The Revolution of 1848. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. (Hutchinson and Co.)—M. 
de Saint-Amand tel!s in detail the story of Louis Philippe’s fai, 
and a strange story it is! That the “ Ulysses” of the nineteenth 
century—to use the identification of the New Timon—should 
have been so strangely deceived is marvellous. To the last he 
believed that all was going well. Another curious thing is the 
fatuity of those—Odillon Barrot, for example—who set the 
avalanche moving, without the least conception of what they 
did. “M. Odillon Barrot,’ wrote M.' Maxime du Camp, “in 
opening the cave of Molus to find the Zephyr which might waft, 
his bark into the ministerial haven, had unchained the tempest.” 
And then the really overpowering forces in the hands of 
Government were wasted with a fatuity that is almost incon- 
ceivable. Thiers, indeed, was ready with a proposition which, 
had it been accepted, would have saved the Monarchy, at least 
for the time. He, in fact, wanted to doin 1848 what he afterwards 
did in 1871. He proposed a retreat to St. Cloud as in 1871 he 
proposed migration to Versailles. From St. Cloud, as afterwards 
from Versailles, he could act without hindrance. Itis remarkable 
how the blunders of 1830, the very things by which Louis Philippe 
had profited, were repeated by him in 1848. 


A Set of Rogues. By Frank Barrett. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
A very attractive “set of rogues” Mr. Frank Barrett contrives 
to make them. There is something almost immoral in the 
sympathy which he somehow creates between his readers and his 
quite unprincipled heroes and heroine, The“ Wicked Conspiracy,” 
of which Christopher Sutton, one of the accomplices to the plot, 
tells the story, is an attempt to palm off Moll Dawson, daughter 
of John Dawson, another of the rogues, as the heiress of a fine 
property in Kent. The arch.plotter is a Spaniard, who is allowed 
to depart with his share. Moll, who may be said to earn her 
pardon, is left in possession of her happiness, with Christopher to 
witness it; the author has reluctantly to sacrifice poor Jack 
Dawson to poetical justice, which must not be baulked of all its 
victims, The first part of the story, when the conspirators are 
preparing for their coup, moves somewhat slowly, perhaps because 
it is somewhat complicated. When the proper action of the tale 
really begins—i.e., when the fair claimant and her abettors 
have arrived at Chislehurst—all goes well. We have not often 
seen a better story. 
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—It is not once only that in Mr. Robert Barr’s excellent story 
“a woman intervenes.” At first it is Miss Jennie Brewster, a 
young lady journalist attached to the staff of a New York paper, 
who is great in what may be called for the sake of brevity the 
work of a spy. At first we imagine that hor art is to carry all 
before it, But there is another intervention, this time by Miss 
Edith Longworth, an Englishwoman, but not, as Mr. Barr some- 
what needlessly tells us, of the usual English type. It must be 
confessed indeed that Mr. Barr’s characters are, for the most 
part, not of usual types, and that his incidents, though occurring 
on familiar planes of life, are of a somewhat romantickind. But 
this does not hinder his tale from being of a really enjoyable 
kind. It is interesting, more than interesting, almost agitating. 
‘The scene when things come to a climax, and John Kenyon 
js waiting for the telegram which is to decide the lot of 
his partner and himself, is as powerful a thing in its way as 
anything that we have read. The subject-matter of the story 
is, we should say, mining speculation. We hope that such rascals 
as William Longworth are not very common in the speculating 
world. Mr. Barr can write well on many subjects. Here is a 
good thing about the Press. “ Unbribable in the ordinary sense 
of the word, the Press will, for the accumulation of the smallest 
coins of the realm, exaggerate a cholera scare and paralyse the 
business of a nation; then it will turn on a corrupt Government 
and rend it, though millions might be made by taking another 
course, It is the terror of scoundrels and the despair of honest 
men.” 

Meleager and Other Poets of Jacob’s Anthology. Edited by 
Viscount Harberton. (J. Parker and Co.)—Viscount Harberton 
suggests “a new edition of ‘Jacob’s Anthology,’ with improved 
text and commentary.” The volume before us is described by him 
as “a slight contribution.” The epigrams of Meleager and a 
variety of poets as far as Leonidas of Alexandria are given with 
critical and exegetical notes. There must be fifteen hundred or 
more, among the chief authors being Meleager, Plato, Leonidas, 
Esclepiades, Callimachus, and the two Antipaters. It is a con- 
venient little volume; and we take it as an earnest of more to 
come. 

Red Men and White. By Owen Wister. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—“ These eight stories,” says the author in his preface, 
“‘are made from our Western Frontier as it was in a past as near 
as yesterday and almost as bygone as the Revolution.” The 
scene is laid in Arizona, where, if would seem, man is, or was, 
vile, though the prospect can scarcely be said to please. Mr. 
Wister gives us powerful narratives of adventure with “ road- 
agents” and Indians, in gambling saloons and mails, which the 
adventurous dwellers in those parts “ hold up” when they think 
it worth while, and in a variety of other places and among 
other people, different indeed but scarcely more attractive. 
Sometimes, as in “ Salvation Gap,” the tragedy is of the most 
sombre kind. Judge Lynch in this does justice after his 
manner, very rude indeed, but still justice. “The General’s 
Bluff” is a passage from the career of General Crook, and is, 
perhaps, the most pleasing reading in the book; but “ pleasing ” 
is not exactly the adjective one would choose for this story, far 
less does it suit the rest. 


The Grey Lady. By H. M. Seton. (Smith and Elder.)—As to 
‘the “grey lady ” from whom the story takes its title, we are 
inclined to say with one of the characters, “ We did not know 
that such women were.” Anyhow she is not interesting, even if 
she is possible, nor is she indispensable to the story. Her chief 
use is to show off the folly and meanness of the people who 
flatter her in hopes of inheriting a wealth which does not exist. 
The two brothers are an excellently drawn pair. Though we can 
hardly accept Mr. Seton’s moral, if moral it is to be called, that 
examinations do more harm than good, it is impossible to refuse 
our sympathy to the unfortunate Jack. The scene of the ship- 
wreck is as fine a thing as we have met with for many a day, and 
the irony of fate, by which the man loses the reward for which he 
has sinned, is tragical indeed. A word of praise for the fine old 
sailor, Eve’s uncle, for Eve herself, and for the Spanish noble 
must not be forgotten. Altogether The Grey Lady is a tale to be 
read. 


Rosalind: the Story of Three Parrots. By Emily Marion Harris. 
(George Redway.)—A good story, or, we should rather say, suc- 
cession of stories, somewhat spoilt by an occasional stiffness of 
style, especially noticeable when the parrots tell their stories. It 
is not easy to say what sort of English a parrot from Trinidad 
would speak. Possibly it might be somewhat broken. In any 
ease, it would hardly be after this pattern :—“ Her features were 
ofa fine moulding, but the cares surrounding her, and the struggles 
she constantly made against an adverse fate, gave an air of sad- 
ness to her demeanour that some superficial observers mistook 
for a sternness incongruous with her youth.” 


The Red Spell, By Francis Gribble. (Archibald Constable.) 
—This is a distinctly powerful story of the last days of the 
Commune. Ernest Durand, a Member of the Council of the 
Commune, is betrothed to a young Parisienne, Elise Rollia. He 
loves her much, but he loves with a more passionate devotion the 
cause to which he has given himself, and this devotion is proof 
against even the horror which is roused in him by the crimes 
committed in the fury of despair, the murder of the hostages, for 
instance. The struggle in his mind, especially when he is 
wounded and brought back to health by his betrothed’s minis- 
tration, is admirably described, while the fighting in the street 
and houses makes a very vigorous picture. Mr. Gribble knows 
his subject well, and has the power to do justice to it. We hope 
to see more work from his hand. 


With Kelly to Chitral. By Lieutenant W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O. 
(E. Arnold.)—Lieutenant Beynon was Colonel Kelly’s Chief of 
the Staff, indeed, the Staff itself, for the column which moved to 
the relief of Chitral Fort was not on a magnificent scale. In fact, 
it would have made but a small battalion, numbe ing, as it did, 
less than six hundred men, all native troops, officered by some 
half-dozen Englishmen. A larger body was advancing to the 
same point under General Low, but Colonel Kelly’s men carried 
off the honours. It was, it is true, a fight against nature 
rather than against man. Yet this was because the enemy were 
fairly overpowered by the activity and pluck of our men. 
Had there been any holding back, the Chitralis would have 
shown much more formidable fight. But of the battle against 
nature too much cannot be said. Here is the brief story of 
the crowning achievement :—“ Here were some two hundred and 
fifty men, Hindoos and Mussulmans, who, working shoulder to 
shoulder, had brought two mountain-guns, with their carriages 
and supply of ammunition, across some twenty miles of deep 
soft snow, across a pass some twelve thousand three hundred 
and twenty feet high, at the beginning of April, the worst 
time of the year. It must be remembered that these men were 
carrying also their own rifles, great-coats, and eighty rounds of 
ammunition, and wearing heavy sheepskin coats ; they had slept 
for two nights in the snow, and struggled from dawn till dark, 
sinking at every step up to their waists, and suffering acutely 
from a blinding glare and bitter wind.” Nor were their officers 
unequal to the men. Two of them lent, not a little to their own 
discomfort, their snow-glasses to the half-blinded sepoys. It is 
needless to follow Lieutenant Beynon through his story of the 
march. It is still remembered, though it was more than a year 
ago. His style is of the “rattle” kind, of the “agreeable 
rattle,” it must be understood. He talks slang, he chaffs, he 
makes fun, but he is always a gentleman. “Just my luck, got a 
bad go of fever the next day. Great Scott! I did feel a worm!” 
That is his way, but he can rise to an occasion; witness his story 
of Hayward’s death in 1872. He was caught by some ruffians in 
Yasin (a district between Chitral and Punyal). They were going 
to murder him on the spot, but he said that he should like to see 
the world once more. At dawn he took one look at the mountains, 
and then calmly turned to the executioners. “ Men say that even 
they hesitated.” 

We have received two of the volumes which are being con- 
tinually added to the various series edited “under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls and with the Sanction of her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department,” and printed for 
the Stationery Oflice by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. How 
vastly the opportunities, and, it must be added, the labours, of 
the historian are being increased! Compare what Livy had to 
read while he wrote his one hundred and forty-two books about 
the history of Rome, and what the adventurous man would have 
to struggle through who should tell the tale of these islands 
from the days of Cesar to, say, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
The two volumes now before us are, Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII., arranged and cata- 
logued by James Gairdner and R. H. Brodie, Vol. XIV., Part IT. 
covering the period August 1st, 1539, to some uncertain date in 
the same year; and Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of William and Mary, February 13th, 1689—April, 
1690, edited by William John Hardy. We might fill columns 
with interesting extracts from both of these volumes. Here 
is a general account of the gold and silver plate of five 
monasteries. They have 22,793 oz. of silver between them and 
2,047 oz. of gold, St. Edmondsbury having the vast amount 
of 1,553 oz. of gold and 7,976 oz. of silver. A great number of 
the entries refer to monastic property, and are not pleasant read- 
ing. Cromwell seems to have made a harvest. One noble offers 
him £40 if he can arrange an affair of some abbey lands for him, 
Few things are more curious than his paper of memoranda, with 
its multiplicity of business,—‘ money to be sent to Calais for the 
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the birds of Canaria,” “to remember the two children in the 
Tower” (these were the sens of Edward Courtenay, Marquis of 
Exeter, and Henry Pole, Lord Montacute, both executed in this 
year). Here, to return to the monastic property, is the summary 
of an infamous piece of work ; various properties and the “ rectory 
of Flyteham, Norfolk, with the glebe lands and advowson” are to 
be alienated to “Sir Wm. Hollys and Elizabeth, his wife.” At 
Flyteham now the impropriated tithe is £800, of which the patron 
gives £20 to the vicar. 

By Meadow and Stream. By “The Amateur Angler.” (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—The volume quite justifies its sub-title, 
“ Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Places.” Pleasant they must 
be to the writer; pleasant they certainly are to the reader. The 
first chapter is new, a very charming account of the author’s 
boyhood, in which he explains, among other things, the sobriquet 
of “Amateur Angler.” He knew about these things in early 
days, forgot them during a long period of City life, and taking to 
them again—as he told us in a delightful volume about Dove- 
dale—had to learn the art afresh, not, he modestly assures 
us, with great success. The rest of the contents of the book 
have been already published in the Fishing Gazette. They are 
well worth collection. Apropos of the amusing discussion about 
the edibility of the chub—the “Complete Angler” was more 
willing, it is hinted, to give away a chub than a trout—we venture 
to make a suggestion founded on experience. The chub is good 
eating in winter ; poor, however skilfully you may cook him, in 
summer, The reason is that in winter he feeds largely on small 
fish, a diet which tends to firmness of flesh, as in the pike and 
perch. 

The Birthplace and Childhood of Napoleon. By Howell ap 
Howell. (E. Howell, Liverpool.)— The author has brought 
together a number of interesting particulars, none of them newly 
discovered, but making an effective total, all the more so because 
they have been collected, for the most part, in the course of a 
personal examination of the localities. One upshot of the whole 
is that Bonaparte was not much of a Frenchman. The author 
has a high opinion of the Corsican character. Suppress the 
vendetta entirely—and the French Government by making the 
kinsfolk of a murderer responsible for him has done much towards 
this end—and you will have an eminently respectable people,— 
“serious, taciturn, chaste, consistent,” qualities which our author 
is not willing, it seems, to concede to the Corsican’s compatriots 
on the mainland. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. By H. M. Taylor, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—Mr. Taylor has made various changes 
in the preliminaries of Euclid, omitting some definitions (as 
trapezium, &c.), and changing others (a figure is “a combination 
of points, lines, and surfaces”). The postulates are increased in 
number to eight, including now the geometrical axioms, the 
“axioms” being only general axioms. The propositions are sup- 
plemented by a number of exercises. Book I. has more than two 
hundred of these appended to the several propositions, and a 
general supplement of a hundred and five more. Every teacher 
knows that the real test of the pupil’s aptitude for geometrical 
studies is to be found in these. Additional proofs are furnished 
for some of the propositions. The same method is followed in 
dealing with the other books. <A specially large number of ad- 
ditional propositions has been given in Book XI.——In Elements of 
Geometry, by George C. Edwards, M.A. (Macmillan), we have a 
treatise by a Professor of the Californian University, which is in- 
tended for a text-book of the new geometry.——Practical Trigo- 
nometry, by Henry Adams (Whittaker), is intended for the use of 
“ Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors).”’ 


Three School-books that have had a considerable success may be 
mentioned together ; they are intended to teach language on the 
“ conversational method,” a method the merits of which obviously 
depend upon the purpose with which the language is learnt. 
These are Otto’s Conversation Grammar, revised by Franz Lange, 
Ph.D. (D. Nutt), and, the editors and publishers being the same, 
Otto’s First German Book, and Materials for Turning English into 
German. The method goes by the name of “ Goupey-Otto-Sauer.” 
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For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
epply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

T CHAELMAS TERM BEG cr ER 1s' 

~% ANTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College, SEPTEM- 
BER 23rd and 24th, Applications for admission should be received before 
Je 9ch. 
ana om prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
end for Oxford Pass and Honour Examinations. The inclusive fee for Resi- 
dence and Tuition is £90, Pape 

For further information and forms of application, apply to 

J.L, CLiFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


T™ GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, S.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graco the Duxge of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G. } Treasurers, 


TimotHy Hotmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
fanded property. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


App'ications are invited for the PROS KS3ORSHIP of MODERN HISTORY, 
and ENGLISH LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, which will become VACANT 
ou DECEMBER 3ist, 1896. Stipend, £300, with half the Class fees, 

Further particulars from the REGISTRAR, 




















TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, ey | Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Fuil particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 








T,. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
tectualand Physical Training. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium. 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

CLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

} XHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS sre PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





HEAD MASTER wn. ass oes ose ose ©The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





NEXT TERM COMMENOES 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18rx, 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 





M4Ai80% SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
College. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
playgrounds. Prospectuses on application.—Address, Mademoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 








SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SE.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E, Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &, Large gym. 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM 58.W. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 








ee: A. L. WATHERSTON, Head-Master of Hinckley 
Grammar School, Leicestershire, has room fora few BOARDERS. Bracing 
air; new buildings. Great care taken of delicate boys. Reference specially per- 
mitted to Arthur Gamgee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Lausanne, and Arthur Ransome, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.8., Bournemouth, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will bs opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

of G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gishurne Hous? School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 
Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universities, Army, and 
Professional Examinations. Special preparation for Royal Navy. Valuable 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 











WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 
recreation, Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 
ag references, Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
lenne, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Master— Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 


|. ttedaiataneede rt 5d GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 





WHERE TO LIVE, 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
Tein bn a month. General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 





OUSE TO LET, FURNISHED, from Michaelmas, for 
six months or longer. Fifteen rooms, garden, coach-hou:e, stables.— 
Mis. HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, 8. Devon. 





A?YICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


To INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
é willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
orms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 1. use ee vee = £23,000,000 





AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—TWO VACANCIES 

will be given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable 

terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy schools,—Write 
NAVY HEAD-MASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late $ FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to’ Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, b Beit 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTSM- 
BER 16tb, 1896. i 

Address, Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, brondesbury, N.W. 


T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public Schoo), founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
Warden. 


N ENGLISH FAMILY settled in RIVERSIDE CO., 
SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA, is prepared to RECEIVE OONVA- 
LESCENT GUESTS at a moderate charge, and offers the comforts of a bright, 
chee:ful home in the finest climate of the world, References are kindly 
permitted to ©. Theodore Williams, Esq, M.D., F.R.C.P., 2 Upper Brook 
Street, London; and to H. E. Hubbart, Esq, Chartered Accoantant, 10 
South Parade, Nottingham.—Apply, *B,” care of H. E, Hubbart, Esq., a3 above. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &, 





Full information from the Director at above Addres3; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 





St MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lorv BisHoPp OF CHICHESTER. 
Provortt—The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. 

Terms from Fifty Guineas, Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
house, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-coarts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 





HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about £28 par annum, is now VACANT. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 17 years of age, and Daughters of Army 
Officers.— For farther particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 





ISS BREYMANN’S BOARDING - SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, NEU- WATZUM, WOLFENBUTIEL, near 
BKUNSWICK, GERMANY.—Young Ladies desirous of entering the above- 
named, well-known Boarding-School (founded in 1856, and since frequented by 
hundreds of English pupils) are informed that they can have a trustworthy 
travelling companion by addressing either of the following ladies :— Miss 
Hamminick Schepel, 128 Archway Road, Highgate, London, N.; Miss Arnot, 
Melville Cottage, Park Road, Newhaven, near Edinburgh, Scotland. Prospectus 
and references may be obtained on applying to either address. Many English 
aa who have studied languages in the Institution have passed the L.L.A, 
xamination with honours. 





UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT BOARDS GIRLS attending the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Comfortable 
house near the College. South aspect. Girls needing sea air also received, 


HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of KING EDWARD'S 
SCHOOL, BATH, IS NOW VACANT. 


The Fixed Salary is £150 per Annum with a Residencs, or an Allowance for a 
Residence, and Capitation Fees; the total emoluments being estimated at about 
£500 per annum with possibilitie: of c msiderable increase, 

The Head-Master will be expected to take Boarders upon such Boarding terms 
as are allowed by the scheme for the management of the School. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University within the British Empire, 
and will not be disqualified by reason of not being or intending to be in Holy 


ers. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS after the Summer Vacation on SEPTEMBER lith 
next, when the duties of the new Head-Master will commence. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
sent on or before August 12th, 1896, to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, to 
whom intending applicants a=: apply for printed particulars, 

order, 
‘ F, ERNEST SHUM, 

Clerk to the Governors of King Edward's School, Bath, 3 Union Street, Bath, 
July 27th, 1896. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,559; out-patients, 154,617 ; 
accidents, 16,323. ‘ é 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1895, 1,779. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Fifty qualified resident or salaried appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, Maternity Assistants, clinical, and post-mortem clerks are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free to students of the 

ospital. Resident Officers have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PrizEs.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, 

£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fees, 120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, is available to all Students. The Olubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. . ‘ 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, 

For further information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 











T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER Ist with 
an Introductory Address, at 4 p.m., by Mr. Morton Smate. The Annual 
Dinner will be held in the Evening at the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, 
Dr. Farquuanrsoy, M.P., in the Chair. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SOIENCE. 

One of £105, *Five of £52 10s., will be awarded by Examination on September 
23rd and 24th. 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examivations and ees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 85 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton. 

OLARENCE MEMORIAL WING, 

The Foundation-stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it. This 
new wing will —_— a new Out-Patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, and a idential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
oan -” close to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical 

00) 
For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER ST,, 
W.C.—Head-Master, H. W. EVE, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENOES SEPTEMBER 14th. 
The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a First-Grade Modern ard 
Classical School.—For prospectur, apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.O. 


JUST OUT. 





Price 2s. 6d. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


An International 


Monthly Review. 








Edited by F. ORTMANS, 


Contents for AUGUST include— 
A YORKSHIRE LASS. 





By GEORGE GIssIN@. 


BLOATED ARMAMENTS. 
By Justin McCarrny, MP, 


QUARANTE MINUTES DE RETARD. 
By Henri LAavepan. 


And the following Contributions: — 


THE TRUE COSMOPOLIS, 
FrEDERIC HARRISON, 


THE COMITE DE SALUT PUBLIC IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DOCUMENTS, 
Oscar BROWNING, 
CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Joun G. ROBERTSON, 


THE GLOBE AND THE ISLAND. 
Henry Norman, 


LA TUNISIE ET LA COLONISATION FRANCAISE. 
JosgrpH CHAILLEY-BERT. 


LITTERATURE D’OUTRE-MANCHE, 
AvuGusTiIn Fiton, 


LETTRES INEDITES, PUBLIEES PAR 
E. HALPERINE-KAMINSKY (Suite). 
Ivan TOURGUENEFFS, 


LE BUFFLE (Suite et Fin), 
LrEo CLARETIE, 


LE LIVRE A PARIS. 
Emite Faauert, 


REVUE DU MOIS. 
F, DE PRESSENSE, 


IN DER SOHULE DES LEBENS, 
Max BuRcEHARD, 


FRAUENWAHLREOHT. 
HELENE Lance. 


GENIUS UND WELT (BRIEFE VON RICHARD WAGNER). 
Matwipa von MEYsENBUG. 


DIE TIARA DES KONIGS SAITAPHARNES. 
A. FURTWANGLER, 


DIE ETHIK DES MODERNEN ROMANS (Schluss). 
Lapy BLENNERHASSETT, 


POLITISCHES IN DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG. 
“ Ienotus,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 








#,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 











J. M, HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary, 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 


A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D.,, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


New and Cheaper Edition, c:own 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The anthor must be credited with having made a very remarkable effort t» 
make the old time live again; to show us Christianity side by side with a dying 
ism and an overmastering worldliness ; to represent the typical characters 

and modes of life of the time; to depict the state of the Empire and the life of 
the Byzantine Court. The book overflows with knowledge, and it shows a vivid 


imagination.””—Scot 
NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
FLOTSAM: the Study of a Life. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of ‘The Sowers,” &c. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Jt would be well if every young fellow in the country could read it; for 
quietly and unobtrusively it teaches manliness, honour, and self-reliance on 
every page.”—Daily Mail. 

“This novel throughout indeed is worthy of the author’s high reputation in 
the field of romance.”’—Dundee Courier. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


delivered at Oxford, 1892-93. By James A. Froups, late Regius Professor of 
Modern History. Oabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Eight Lectures 


preached befcre the University of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the Founda- 
tion cf the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By Tuomas B, 
Strona, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 8yo, 15s, 


YOGA PHILOSOPHY: Lectures delivered in 


New York, Winter of 1895-96, by the Swim Vivexinanpa, on Raja Yoga; 
or, Conquering the Internal Nature; also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, with 
Commentaries. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF P. CORNELIUS 


TAOITUS. Translated into English, with an Introdnction and Notes, 
ae a ee ene on UILL, M.A., T.0.D., some- 
ime Scholar of Trinity Ocllege, ublin, 2 vols. 8vo. V: Be @ ¥ 
Vol. II, 12s, 6d, ’ oh ty Te Oe; 


THE AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES. By M. P. Fotterr. With an Introducti 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hakt, Ph.D., of Harvard Univereity. Faeyr i 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA, B 
Cuar.kEs O, F, Grevitix, formerly Olerk of the Council. eum Orn 
33, 6d, each. (Vols, I,-III. now ready.) paawicns 
“As a picture of life and manners during the reigns of 
William IV., and no inconsiderable part of the Salen ae our ot 
journals of the indefatigable Olerk of the Council stand without a rival. There 
i, indeed, nothing in English literature to compare with them, unless it be the 
journals and correspondence of Horace Walpole.”"—Daily News, July 20th, 1896, 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER . 
pe age oteg ag Be FABLES, By Rosert Louis STeven- 


*," This volume contains the Fables which originall in * P 
Magazine” for August and September, 1896. NS Se Pena 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: a Series of 


Essays on Sune—Old, Young, and Dead. With other Sci i 
1 le ence Gl 
a Essays on Whist, and Correspondence with Sir John avcha. By 
IcHARD A, Procrér. With 9 Plates, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





No. 166, 8vo, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—August, 1896, 


Fiotsam, By Henry Seton Merriman. Ohaps. 23-30. 

Hartimz, By A. H. Beesly. 

OLIveR WENDELL Hotes. By A. K. H. B. 

Tue Lavy or tHE Lock, By M. E. Francis. 

ATMOSPHERIC PREssoRE, By H. Harries, 

DeaTH aND THE HyAcrnTRHs, By Alfred Cochrane. 

A Borar or tax TERRIBLE, By Fred. Whishaw. Chaps, 10-13, 
AT THE SIGy oF THE SuwIP, By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


MEMORIALS 


(PART I.), 


FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 
1766-1865. 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, 


EaRt or SELBORNE, 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 





DAILY NEWS.—“ All that relates to Lord Selborne’s family 
story must be read with the deepest interest......One goes through 
these volumes as if he were passing through a stately portrait 
gallery. We are glad that there are other volumes to come— 
another portrait gallery to be opened.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain 


Marryat. Illustrated by Frep, Pearam. With an Introduction by DAVID 
HANNAY, 





Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth; 1s, 6d, net persian, each vol. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 


Edition. Vol. XIX. RIZPAH, and other Poems, Vol. XX. The VOYAGE 
of MAELDUNE, and other Poems, 





PART XI. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


Friepricu Ratzet. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Burier, M.A. With Preface by E. B, Trtor, D.O.L, Royal 8vo, ls, net 
each Part. (To be completed in 30 monthly parts). 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1£96. Price 1s, 





ConTENTS. 
1. THe Secret or Saint Fuonet,| 6. An Execution rm Inpra. 
Chaps, 10-12. 7. ON THE ANTIQUITY oF ToBAcco 
2. A Prince or WALES. SmoxKine. 


4, Tus Lone Vacation, 9. Tue Rep Deer or New ZEALAND, 
5, SHALL WE Return TO THE Lawp? | 10, In Lorp’s Pavizion. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The following are the Leading Features of the AUGUST Number:— 
Tur Vatican. By F. Marion Crawford. With Pictures by A. Castaigne. 
Tux Viceroy Li Huna Cuanc. By John W. Foster, late Confidential Adviser 
to the Emperor of China, With Portrait and Autograph. 
PHARAOH OF THE Harp Heart. By Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, With 
Pictures of the recently-dissovered Bust and Tablet of Merenptah, &c. 
Sim Georce Tressapy. 10. By Mrz, Humphry Ward. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest, 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, Illustrated, price ls., 

Contains, besides many Stories and Articles:—The Little Duchess and the 
Lion Tamer, by Fanny L. Mackenzie—Sindbad, Smith, and Co,, by Albert 
Stearns (continued) —The Swordmaker’s Son, by William O. Stoddard (continued) 
—The Story of Marco Polo, by Noah Brooks (continued). 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. I., No, 4. JULY, 1896. 33. 6d. net. 
Contents:—Holman and the “Franco-Gallia.” By Henry M. Baird.—The 
Bohun Wills. II. By Melville M. Bigelow.—The Battle of Long Island. By 
Charles Francis Adams.—President Witherspoon in the American Revolution. 
By Moses Coit Tyler.—The First National Nominating Convention. By John 8, 
Murdock.—Documents,— Reviews of Books.—Bibliographical,—Notes and News. 


3. RAHEL LEVIN AND HER TIMES, | 8, Tue Story or Hs LIFE. 











MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. AUGUST, 1896. Price 2s, 6d, 


EPIsoDES OF THE MONTH. . 

Mrs. Meynewt's Essays. By George Meredith, 

Mr. CHaMBERLAIN. By B. O. Skottowe. 

THe MONETARY QUESTION IN THE Unitep States. By Professor Francis A, 
Walker (President of the Institute of Technology, Boston, U.S.A.) 

ContTrisutTors. By an Editor. 

Tae UNPOPULARITY OF THE HousE OF Commons. By T. Mackay. 

Tue Secret oF CaTHOLicism. By the Rev. W liam Barry, D.D. 

8, Five Years’ Rerorm 1n New Zratanp, By the Hon, W. P. Reeves (Agent 

General for New Zealand). 
9, A Mipsummer Nicur’s MarniaGe. By J. Meade Falkner. 
10, Our NavaL Weakness. By Alderman B, Tillett. 








Nog Pepys 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C 





; 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
OLIVE SCHREINER ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


SEE 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for August, 


Which contains also: 
LUCK OR LEADERSHIP? . 
THE GORGE OF THE AAR. By Dr, A. R. WALLACE. 
ZOLA’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
THE FUTUBE OF C8HINA. 
BIMETALLISM. By W.H. Mattock. Illustrated by Diagrams, _ 
And Articles on ‘Sir John Seeley,” ‘Human Avimal in Battle,’ ‘‘The New 

French Naval Programme,” “The Making of a President,” “An Old American 
Turnpik:,” &c. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for August, 


Contains the continuation of 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S —ae HERB-MOON. 


an 
SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS—J. HAWLEY— 
A. BE. WICKBAM—A. McMILLAN—ROBERT W. CHAMBERS— 
NORA VYNNE, and W. PETT RIDGE. 


THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Con- 


dneted by Peter SALTONSTALL, Esq., and Written by Various Hands. By 
Evia FuLtre Maitianp, Author of “ Bethia Hardacre.” Large crown 8yvo, 


7s. 64. 
“A perfect felicity of phrase, an admirable choice of words, the happiest 
power of description.”—Daily Telegraph, 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an His- 


torical Romance. By M. McD. Bopxin, Q.0. With 29 Full-page Illustia- 
tions by L. Lin:dall. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“For any reader sufficiently untainted by contemporary fiction to enjoy a 
wholesome story full of human interest that carries one out of o1 e’s self, we can 
cordially commend ‘ Lord Edward Fitzgerald.’......I1t must be read from cover to 
cover to be appreciated.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS 


KING. By Joun Asuton. With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 
*A mine of information and amusement.”—Daily Telegraph, 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : . 
“ 4 very entertaining book and one that is very full of instruction.”—Vanily Fair. 


SOUTH AFRICA: its People, Progress, 


and Problems. A Handbook for the Present Situation. By W. F. Purvis 
and L. V. Bices. With Map, crown 8vo, 53, [Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Le 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERg, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INgTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Oode: Unicopg 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDon, 


——————_____ 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels é 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 
Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’s GRKaT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Leut 
or Exchanged, ”" 





Science, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shillin 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Pra ne 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free, Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, ° 





— 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 21 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. . 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


ls7 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, % New P oe 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





PATRONS } His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrrsipEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
OnarrmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derury-Cuarrnman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Eszq,, F.1.A. 


DOUGLAS, 
Puysicran—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Sxcertary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcEnTs being employed or Oom- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 

The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ilst, 1891, amonnted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KinGDOM. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. 


HIGH RATE OF Bonu: 


1 8. 
WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES cGrantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Down 
ots. $ 


Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in Englan 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
me mn in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 





THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Concerning Jesus Christ. 


By Rev. CuHartes Voyszy, BA. 
Price 33, 6d, 
WILLIAMS ani NORGATE, 


IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
bele w £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 


Cats 





Established 1849. 


AND ALL 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 

Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
UNION BANE of 


7 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..scccccrrcerserseves £1,500,000 

Reserve Fund 1,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


ACCIDENTS 








A. VIAN, Secretary, 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po:t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





19 Lombard 
LOND 





GOLD MEDAL, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 

Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 

ON. Established 1782, 

Lowest Ourrent Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt settlements, 

Aseured free of a 

eee supplied. 
MAODON. 


¥. B. MAODONAL 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
71 Coruhill, London, E.0, 


Liability. 





Joint 


ALD, 
D, } Secretaries, 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST, 1896. 

Cospenism. By Sidney Low. 
= page PROMISED Victory TO THE Mata- 
7 By Joseph Millerd Orpen (M.L.A., Cape 
ans Serena coe CuarTerED Company. By the 

Hon. John Scott Montagu, M.P. : 
Tue BaTTLE OF THE STANDARDS IN AMERICA: 
1. War TO THE KwirE. By W. L, Alien, 
2, SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPROMISE, By William 


THE qrarsixa or a Jzsuit. By the Rev. Father 


+. we Coase, By A. Michie (formerly Times 
dent in China). ; 

Recsss RcrENCE. (Life in the Moon—Animal and 
Human Psychology.) By Prince Kropotkin. 

Lire mv Porter: Poetical CoNncEPTION. By Pro- 
fessor Courthope, OB. 

Tuomas Henry HUXLEY: A REMINISCENCE. By 
Wilfrid Ward. ; 

Tue Quality OF MERCY. By Ouida, 
‘A Reat Manirman, By the Right Hon. Professor 
aller, , 
ney wae America, By the Right Hon. 


ley, M.P. ’ 
Mt a LD Evitor. From the Chief Justice of 


the Orange Free State. 
London: Sampson Low, Marstow and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For AUGUST. 


Mr, BALFOUR AND HIS OniTIcs. By Professor Seth. 

Home RULE AND THE ImisH Party, By T. 
O’Connor, M.P. 3 

Tue Avronomy oF Lazour. By H. W. Wo'ff. 

Tue CALIPH AND HIS Duties. By Ahmed Kiza Bey. 

Nitracin: A NEw ADVANCE IN AGRICULTURE. By 
0. M. Aikman, D.Sc, : 

Tur Orange Society. By Michael MacD nagh. 

“Passinc THROUGH THE Fire.” By Andrew Lang. 

Living In CommuUNITY: A SKETCH OF MORAVIAN 
ANaBAPTISM. By Richard Heath. 

La Sarsraz IN 1895. By A. Taylor Innes. 

Tur Book OF THE DeapD. By J. Hunt Cooke, 

Mosicat Syap-sHots, By H. R, Haweis. 

Money AND INVESTMENTS, 


London: Ispister and Oo., Limited, 








arnt diy 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 970, AUGUST, 1896, 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


A Srrance Erisop—E In THE Lire or Masor- 
GenEraL Sir James Browne, K.O.S,1., 0.B., R.E, 
Related by Himself. 


Toe OrMETERY OF THE LILIES: A TALE OF THE 
JESUITS, 


Rosert Borys. 


Excursion IN THE ATLAS Mountains. By W. B. 
Harris. 


Ax Uscrownep King: A Romance or Hicu 
Po.itics, 


Some German Novets. 


An ApmiraBLe Banvir, A Story. By Mrs. J. 
Gladwyn Jebb, 


THRovGH ToOURAINE ON WHEELS. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, 


Enetany’s Doty 1x Sourn ArFrica: a StTupy on 
THE GROUND. With Map. 


Witi1aM Buackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. Price Two Shillings. 


The Murder of Mr, Stokes. Captain SaLUsruRY. 
Trincomali as our Naval Base in the Kast Indies. X. 
Kabul in 1879.80, Colonel G, B, Pretymay, C.B. 
A Trip to Malta and Back, A. 8. H. 
Cety way o. 
The Cavalry Soldier in India. R. H. Morrison. 
The Canadian North-West Rebellion, 1885, 
H. M. H. Hara, Major R.E. 
The Future of the Army Medical Staff. A Rejoinder. 
Surgeon-Major R, H, Forman, A.M.S. 
The Battlefield of Wérth. 
F Major OC, E. pz tA Porr BERESFORD. 
An Italian Doctor in Abyssinia, Lity WoLFFsoHN 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 








2d., by post 2id.; yearly subscription, 28.84 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 
Contents or AUGUST NumsBer,. 
GLADSTONE ON BUTLER. 
Tae Cuurcn anp SCIENCE, 
A — BATTLE (BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THEO- 
Zoua’s Romr, 
ES OLp TrsTaMENT AND THE HIGHER ORITICISi. 
HE WISDOM OF THE AGES, 
Ranpom Jorrines, 
Our Liprary Suetyes, 
German Critics at Work, 
RATIONALISM IN THE MaGazines, 
Norrs AND Extracts. 
SELECTIONS FROM Best Booxs. 


London: Warts and Co, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In handsome 4to size, Illustrated, price 18s. Large- 
paper copies, price £3 3s, 


WEST COUNTRY 
POETS : 


THEIR LIVES AND WORKS. 


Compiled and Edited by W. H. K. WRIGHT, 
F.R.Hist.Soc., Borough Librariin, Plymouth. 


** All good West-country men should buy this book, 
on which Mr. Wright has lavished so much of pious 
labour and love.”’— Speaker, 

“It is to be hoped that the work will find its way 
intoallthe newly established libraries of the county ; 
and that copies will be placed in many private libraries 
also, to be handed down to future generations in token 
of the part these two counties of Cornwall and Devon 
have played in the making of the literature uf the 
English-speaking race,’’— West Briton, 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


THE HUSBAND OF 
POVERTY. 


A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. 
By HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM, 





FOR THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price ls. 6d. 


THE 
FOUR STORIES OF THE 
NIBELUNGEN RING. 


RHINE-GOLD. SIEGFRIED, 
Tue VALKYRIE. Tue DUSK or tHe GODS, 


By A, L. WATSON, 





In fcap, 8vo, limp cloth, price 23. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
NOTES FOR THE 
YOUNG COLLECTOR. 


By WILLIAM A. MORLEY, 
Author of ‘The See-Saw of Life,” 





In feap. folio, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN A 
PEDIGREE 
AND FAMILY RECORD. 


By SPENCER A. WOOLWARD, 
Vicar of Totternhoe, Dunstable, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


POEMS OF LOVE 
AND NATURE. 


By CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A, 


Contents : 
£prine IpyYLLs. MISCELLANEOUS 
Sones AND LyYRICcs, POEMS. 
Love SONNETS, Sonnets, 
Amy Rossart, EPIGRAMS, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


ULTIMA THULE 


and other Poems. 
By ARTHUR J. O'CONNELL, 





In crown Svo, cloth, price 5s, 


IONA: 
a Romance of the West. 


By COHRISTABEL SCOTT, 
Author of “ Sketches from Nature.” 
* Tona is the name of the heroine of this romance 
in blank verse. The story is told in simple and even 
graceful language.”—Glasgow Herald, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’ 
BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING. 


FOURTH EDITION, completing 60,000. 
THE DAYS OF ' 
AULD LANG SYNE. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
Art linen, crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


“ The characters in ‘The Days of Auld Lang Syne” 
are as actual and real as it is possible for them to be 
in the printed pages. Their delineator has under- 
stood them all tu the inmost recesses of their being.” 
—Daily News, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TENTH EDITION, completing 70,000. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE 
BRIER BUSH. 


“Tt recalls the work of Galt in its breadth of 
humour and strong charasterisation. The sketch of 
* Domsie,’ an old-fashioned ‘ Dominie,’ is one of the 
most delightful of its kind that we know. Bat the 
book is full of good things.”"—Saturday Review, 








TENTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s, 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


phar humorous, and altogether delightful.’” 
—Truth. 

“At once the most succestful, the most literary, 
and the most realistic attempt that has been made for 
years to reprodace humble Scottish life.”’—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6, 


1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


“ We do not hesitate to say that these chapters are 
gems of their kind, and we doubt whether to award 
the palm to the humorous or the pathetic,”—Times. 


SIXTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 


2. MY LADY NICOTINE. 


ts - Humour refined, irresistible, characteristic,”— 
cho. 

‘* A very delightful book. The book should be read 
straight through, and then picked up at intervals 
and opened anywhere, Wherever it is opened it will 
please.” —Speaker, 


TENTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 


3. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


“ From one end to the other the story is bright, 
cheerful, amusing.” —Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 62, 


STRANGERS AT 
LISCONNEL. 


A Second Series of “‘ Irish Idylls,” 
By JANE BARLOW. 


“In ‘Strangers at Lisconnel’ Miss Barlow returns 
to her early love, and has produced a second series of 
‘Trish Idylls’ which are in every way as delightful 
as the sketches of peasant life that at one bound 
brought her into the very front rank of delineators 
of Irish character.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8yo, art linen, 
gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 


‘The nobility of conception, the keen insight, and 
the tender sympathy which mark Miss Barlow’s work 
combine to render it one of the most notable achieve. 
ments in the fiction of the year.”—Athenzum, 


SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8v0, cloth, 5s, 


LONDON IDYLLS. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 


**A collection of stories of much promise. Mr. 
Dawson has a pleasant style, an easy command of 
effective expression, and he passes lightly from 
pathos to humour, or rather he can blend the two 
with no sensib!e transition.”—Times, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 





17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, H.C. 


62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E£.0, 


27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 





Mr. Murray begs to call attention to the ‘‘Index and Directory ” 
the newer Editions of his Handbooks are supplied. These contain all 
as. to Hotels, Conveyances, &c., and are constantly kept up to date, 
chasers of his Guide-Books are always supplied with the very latest 


with which 
information 
80 that pur. 
information, 





EUROPEAN 


HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER 
TRAVEL. 





7s. 


FRANCE, Part IL: 


Plans, 78. 6d, 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


P.ans, 6s. 


DENMARK AND ICELAND, Socutzswic, 


Houstein, COPENHAGEN, JUTLAND, AND IceLaND. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


GoTHEN- 


SWEDEN, Srocxnotm, Upsaa, 


BurG, THE SHORES OF THE Battic, &c. Maps and Plans, 6s. 


SWITZERLAND, Atrs or SAvoyAnnr Prepwont, 


Irauian Lakes, anD Part or Daupniné. Maps. Two Parts. 
Part I.—Tae BernesE OBERLAND, Geneva, LuceRNE, Encapine, &c. 63, 


Part IIl.—Tae Ars or Savoy anp Prepmont, Ivatian Lakes, AND Part 


or DaurHiné. 68 





FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brrrtany, Toe 


SzinE anv Lorre, Borpraux, THE PrReNniées, &c. 36 Maps and Plans, 


CENTRAL FRANCE, 


Avvereye, Toe Crevennes, BurGunpy, THz RHOoNE AND SaoneE, Pro- 
VENCE, MARSEILLES, ALSACE-LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, &. 23 Maps and 


18 Maps and 





NORWAY, Curistranta, Bercen, Tronpasey 
THE FyeLps anv Fsorps. With special Iuformation for Fishermen sad 


Cyclists. By T. MicHEt1, 0.B., H.B.M. u 
and Plans, 7 ~4 6a, L, » A. Consul-General for Norway, Maps 


RUSSIA, Sr. Psterssure, Moscow, Fintanp, 


Grimes, Caucasus, &. Edited by T. MIcHEL .B., 
General for Norway. Maps and ieee 183, % O.B., H-B.M. Consul. 


THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY, Tuz 


Brack Forrest, Tare Hartz, Saxon SwiTzeR.anp, T 
Etsass, and LOTHRINGEN, "92 Maps and Plans, 108. reataaed Mouwtans, 


SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Trnor, 


WortempurG, Bavaria, Satspure, Styria, Huncary, and Tue D, 
FROM ULM TO THE BLACK Sea, Two Parts. 34 Maps ¢ ANUBE, 
7s. 6d.; Part II., 6s. ps and Plans. Part [,, 


NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, Torr, May, 


Tue Iratian Lakes, VERonA, Papua, Venice, Genoa, &: i 
= hg MA, Author of * Dame Europa’s School.” With 84 May Hi 
ns, 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE, 


Tuscany, Umsria,f?Tue Marcues. Edited by H.W. Puttey, M.A, With 





24 Maps and Plans, 6s, 





ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 





‘“‘The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the 
accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, to say nothing of the lowness of 
the price, place his Guides far ahead of any competitor.”—Saturday Review. 





HANDBOOK FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with 


List of Railway Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects Worth Seeing. 1 vol., Maps, 12s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed In- 


formation for Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper, 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


new Set of Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper, 9s. 


With entirely 


[Just out. 





Norfolk, Suffolk, 


EASTERN COUNTIES : 


Essex, and Cambridge. 12s. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. 

SUSSEX. 6s. 

SURREY, HANTS, & THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
103. 


HERTS, BEDS, AND HUNTS. 7s. 6d. 
OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. 
WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 12s. 
CORNWALL, PENZANCE, FALMOUTH, &c. 
WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 55s. 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. 

DEVON. 7s. 6d. 





NORTH WALES. 6s. 
SOUTH WALES. 6s. 
NORTHAMPTON AND RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 


STAFFORD. 93, 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 6s, 
LANCASHIRE. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, 10s. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT OF WESTMORE- 


LAND AND CUMBERLAND. 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, 





Albemarle Street. 
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Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “ Sprctator” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 






































